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been the theater of two important conven- 
tions—the one held in Columbus, in Febru- 
ary last, the result of whose proceedings we 
set forth in our May number, and that held 
in Cincinnati, in May, which we now purpose 
to consider. This latter convention, accord- 
ing to the declarations of the platform it 
adopted, was held for the promotion of the 
interests of Republican reform, and the gen- 
tlemen preferred by the seven hundred dele- 
gates who composed the assembly as their 
nominees for the highest offices in the gift 
of the American people have been already 
announced to our readers through the agency 
The candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States is 
probably better known—by name, at any 


of telegraph and newspaper. 


rate—throughout the country than any other 
American, 
HORACE GREELEY. 

It is now something more than twenty-five 
years since a letter was received from one of 
our subscribers in Ohio, inclosing twenty 
dollars, with a club of subscribers for the 
New York Tribune. Not being acquainted 
with the publisher of that paper, the sender 
desired us to escertain what were the proba- 
bilities of the Tribune being continued. If 
it were published according to its Prospec- 
tus, we were to hand over the money; but 
if, like many another newspaper project, it 
were not likely to succeed, the money was to 
be retained or returned. In a postscript to 
that letter, we were desired to publish some 


account of Horace Greeley, together with his 


portrait, that the people might judge what 
manner of man he was. We handed over 
the twenty dollars, with the names, and in- 
quired of Messrs. Greeley and McElrath 
what were the probabilities as to the contin- 
uance of their paper. Of course, we were 
promised that it should go on. 

Referring to the postscript, we inquired of 
Mr. Greeley where we could find a biograph- 
ical sketch of himself. He replied, “none 





had ever been published, nor ever would be, 
with his consent.” A few weeks later an- 
other letter, with the same amount, and with 
the same request, came to us from Michigan. 
As in the former case, we handed over the 
money, with the names, and the Tribune was 
sent, as requested. On again applying to 
Mr. Greeley for some facts in regard to the 
time and place of his birth, he most emphat- 
ically declined to inform us, saying that he 
had no ambition to be published to the 
world. Other requests reached us from va- 
rious quarters, begging us tc publish a sketch 
of Horace Greeley, formerly editor of the 
Log-Cabin, now of the Tribune, 

We called again on Mr. Greeley, exhibited 
the letters, and informed him frankly that we 
had now, in compliance with many requests, 
determined to publish such-an account of 
him as we could obtain; all we asked him 
to do was to tell us when and where he was 
born, where he went to school, where he 
learned his trade—that of a printer—and 
something of his ancestors—a mere outline, 
from which we could set forth such a bio. 
graphical sketch as we were accustomed to 
publish. 

We had obtained his likeness—a daguerre- 
otype—some time previously, and made a 
phrenological examination, and knew the 
measurement of his cranium. And we then 
informed Mr. Greeley that we had come on 
business; that he was already a public man; 
that the public had a right to know all they 
could learn of him ; that we should not pub- 
lish anything libelous, but that we simply 
wished to gratify a proper desire on the part 
of our subscribers to know something more 
of this already public character. Again he 
begged to be excused ; we pressed our suit, 
and a time was appointed for us to call 
again, when the information sought should 
be given. In the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for 1847 we published the first sketch ever 
given to the world of Horace Greeley. 
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From that sketch we take the following 
Phrenological Remarks, which his career 
has abundantly verified : 

His head measures twenty-three and a half 
inches in circumference, and is uncommonly 
high, so that its mass of brain is really very 





faculties and intellect. His controlling or- 
gans are Benevolence, ‘Adhesiveness, Firm- 
ness, and Conscientiousness. The possessor 
of such organs could not be other than re- 
formatory, and a sincere and devoted lover 
of his race. And this predisposition is still 
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great. Few heads measure as much, and few | 


are as high, two conditions which, collect- 
ively, indicate a brain of almost the largest 
size. His developments indicate anything 
but selfishness or animality. On the con- 
trary, they show him up to be philanthropic, 
lofty in his aims, and governed by the higher 
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further strengthened by his possessing only 
moderate Veneration, so that he would not 
cling to the antiquated, but, forgetting the 
past, would embrace whatever new things 
promised to ameliorate suffering humanity or 
advance mankind. Such powerful Conscien- 
tiousness as his would likewise search out 
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the right of things, and be governed by 
it; and such predominant Firmness would 
plant itself on the ground of right and hu- 
manity. 

His well-developed Firmness, also, con- 
firms the remark often made in our JOURNAL, 
that all distinguished men possess this fac- 
ulty very powerfully developed. It is indis- 
pensable to success in any pursuit, much 
more to public men. 

His having uncommonly large Adhesive- 
ness also coincides with his having a very 
large number of devoted personal friends. 
The aid given by this faculty to public men 
has often been remarked in our JOURNAL, 
and greatly adds to the many illustrations 
of this principle. Probably no instrument- 
ality of distinction is equally potent. It 
makes friends, and these bring influence, 

Amativeness and Philoprogenitiveness are 
fully developed. The latter, combining with 
his intellect, interests him in the cause of 
education. 

Approbativeness is prominently developed. 
This gives aspiration, and, in concert with 
his large intellectual and moral organs, a de- 
sire to become distinguished in the intellect- 
ual and moral world. Love of reputation for 
morals, truthfulness, and integrity is a lead- 
ing characteristic, and accordingly his pri- 
vate character is unsullied. 

Self-Esteem is fair, yet rather deficient 
than excessive—just about enough to pre- 
vent trifling, but not enough to create self- 
sufficiency. Its lower division, which gives 
power of will, love of liberty, and the true 
republican feeling, is large. 

Resistance is great; so is moral courage— 
Combativeness governed by Conscientious- 
ness and supported by Firmness—yet De- 
structiveness, or the pain-causing element, 
is weak, in combination with predominant 
Benevolence. Hence his anti-capital punish- 
ment sentiments. This organization renders 
its possessor harsh and severe no further than 





is indispensable in carrying his ends, but 
never personal or vindictive as such, 

Secretiveness is full, while Cautiousness is 
large. This organization gives a due degree 
of policy and discretion, yet, in combination 
with high moral organs, prevents deception 
and cunning. 

Continuity is weak, Ideality is only fair. 
Hence his carelessness in dress and personal 
appearance. 

Imitation is only medium, but Mirthful- 
ness is large. This, with his Combativeness, 
manifests itself more especially in his reviews 
of his opponents. His intellectual lobe is 
uncommonly large and well-balanced. Its 
forte consists in very large Eventuality and 
Comparison ; the former remembers, the latter 
compares facts, and utilizes that vast range 
of miscellaneous knowledge of which he is 
so complete a master. These organs, in com- 
bination with his predominant Benevolence, 
Friendship, Conscientiousness, and Firmness, 
more than all his other faculties combined, 
qualify him for a commanding post of in- 
We 
Yarely find equally large Eventuality and 
Comparison, and both friend and foe are 


fluence, and lead off in his character. 


witnesses of their great power in his charac- 
ter. These are also ably supported by un- 
commonly large Causality; hence the clear- 
ness, cogency, and power of his arguments, 
and his copious flow of thought and sound 
sense. This organization coincides with the 
fact that he rarely puts pen to paper without 
saying something, and something having a 
moral bearing. 

Form and Size are large. Language is 
good, but much less than the reasoning or 
thought-manufacturing organs—sufficient to 
furnish words enough for the pen, yet too 
little for extempore fluency. Agreeableness 
is rather deficient; but Human Nature is 
large, and would be likely to manifest itself, 
by enabling him to find ready accesss to the 
human mind, and to sway mankind; that is, 
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to touch the secret chords of human action, 
and urge those motives which shall produce 
effect. 

In personal appearance, as in character, 
Mr. Greeley is peculiar. He is tall, standing 
six feet high, and weighs upward of 190 
pounds. His complexion is fair, his eyes 
light blue, his hair of a silky fineness, now 
silvered somewhat; skin soft and white, or 
of peachy hue. He has a youthful and ge- 
nial expression, betokening temperance and 
health ; which, with his kindly, joyous spirit, 
gives him a pleasant, sunny countenance. 


Horace Greeley was born at Amherst, N. H., 
February 3d, 1811, and is the oldest survivor 
of seven children. His father and mother 
were both born a few miles eastward of Am- 
herst; the latter in Londonderry, N. H., of 
Scotch-Irish lineage (her maiden name Wood- 
burn), the former in that town or Pelham, of 
English extraction; but both families had 
long been settled in that region—the Wood- 
burns since 1723. All his ancestors, so far as 
there exists any remembrance, were farmers— 
the Greeleys generally poor, the Woodburns 
in comfortable circumstances, having been 
allotted a good tract of one hundred and 
twenty acres in the first settlement of Lon- 
donderry, which still remains in the family— 
the property of an uncle of the subject of 
this sketch, who, when not quite three years 
of age, was taken to spend the winter there- 
on, in the family of his maternal grandfather, 
with whom he was early a favorite. After 
the novelty of his visit had worn off, he was 
sent to the district school, a few rods off, rath- 
er to diminish the trouble of looking after 
him in a large family of grown persons, than 
in the hope of his learning anything. But 
he had already been taught the alphabet, and 
the rapidity with which he passed from this 
to the first class in reading and spelling is still 
a matter of vivid local remembrance and even 
fabulous exaggeration. At four years of age 
he could read and spell creditably ; at five he 
was esteemed at least equal, in those branches, 
to any one attending the school. He continued 
at his grandfather's during most of the school 
months—usually six in each year—until six 
years old, the school in his father’s district 








being two miles from the family dwelling 
But he evinced no such faculty for learning 
the higher branches, Grammar, commenced 
at five, was not fairly comprehended until 
eight, nor mastered until some time later. In 
Geography proper (the relation of places to 
each other) he was not proficient, though the 
historical and other statistics intermingled 
therewith were easily and rapidly acquired. 
Penmanship utterly defied all his exertions; 
and it was only when he came, some years 
later, to take up the elementary Arithmetic 
of the common schools, that he found him- 
self able to press forward with his infantile 
celerity. He could not remember the time 
when he had not the Multiplication Table at 
command, and all the processes of school arith- 
metic seemed to him but obvious applications 
of, or deductions from this. But his school- 
days in summer ended with his seventh year, 
and in winter with his fourteenth, being much 
interrupted at earlier periods by the necessi- 
ties of a life of poverty and labor. He never 
enjoyed the benefits of a day’s teaching in 
any other than a rural common school gener- 
ally of two or four months each winter and 
summer, and these very far inferior to the 
schools of the present day, even in the least- 
favored sections of New York or New Eng- 
land. 

When not quite ten years of age, his father 
lost his little property in New Hampshire, 
and removed to West Haven, Vt., near the 
head of Lake Champlain, where he remained 
nearly six years. The first two were employed 
in land-clearing upon contract, with the aid 
of his two sons; the next, in a saw-mill, while 
the boys worked on a small, poor farm; the 
residue, in clearing and farming upon shares, 
During these years, as before, our subject was 
favored with the loan of books and periodi- 
cals, by neighbors of ampler resources, and 
devoted very much of his spare time to read- 
ing, especially in the winter evenings, when 
the labors of the long days of summer, which 
so severely tax the sinews of a youth of ten 
or twelve years, had been succeeded by shorter 
days and lighter tasks. 

At eleven years of age he made (at White- 
hall, N. Y.) his first attempt to find employ- 
ment as an apprentice to printing, which he 
had previously decided to follow as a voca- 
tion, but was rejected on account of his youth. 
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Afterward, he could with difficulty be spared. 
When he was fifteen,his father found him- 
self enabled to make a long-meditated tour 
of observation westward, with a view to the 
removal of his family; and now the eldest 
son was permitted to gratify the cherished 
desire of his heart, by entering (April 18th, 
1826), as an apprentice, the printing-office of 
the Northern Spectator, at East Poultney, Rut- 
land County, Vt. Here he remained more 
than four years, until late in June, 1830, when 
the paper was discontinued. 

Meantime, his father and family had re- 
moved, in the fall of 1826, to Wayne, Erie 
County, Pa., where he visited them in 1827 
and 1829, and whither he repaired, on quit- 
ting Poultney, in 1830. Working by spells 
on their rude wilderness farm, and, when op- 
portunity offered, at his trade, in Jamestown 
and Lodi, N. Y., and in Erie, Pa., he remained 
in that region for a little more than a year, 
finally quitting it, when work ran out, about 
the 1st of August, 1831, for New York, where 
he arrived on the 16th of that month, and 
has ever since resided. He worked as a jour- 
neyman during the first year and a half of 
his stay, with some unavoidable interrup- 
tions, through want of employment, until 
early in 1833, when, in connection with an- 
other young printer, he purchased materials, 
and undertook the printing of a cheap daily 
newspaper, for a man who failed soon after- 
ward. Other printing was soon procured, 
less promising, but better paid. His first 
partner was suddenly taken away by drown- 
ing, in July; another took his place; the 
concern was moderately prosperous; and in 
the following spring (March 22d, 1834), our 
subject issues, without subscribers, and almost 
without friends, in a city where he was hardly 
known beyond the circle of his boarding- 
house and his small business, the first num- 
ber of the New Yorker, a weekly journal, de- 
voted to popular literature and an impartial 
summary of transpiring events. That paper 
was continued through seven years and a 
half, having a circulation which rose, at one 
time, to over nine thousand, and averaged 
more than five thousand throughout, but was 
never pecuniarily profitable, owing, in good 
part, to bad management in the publishing 
department. In September, 1841, it was 
merged into the weekly issue of the New York 





Tribune, started as a daily on the 10th of 
April in that year, and still continued under 
his editorial management. 

He was married in July 1836, to Mary G. 
Cheney, of Litchfield, Conn. They have had 
five children, of whom only two daughters 
survive. 

The course of Mr. Greeley since he began 
the publication of the Tribune is so well 
known that we scarcely need say more. Let 
it suffice that he has been one of the most in- 
dustrious workers upon the American news- 
paper press; has lived a strictly temperate life 
—using neither alcoholic liquors nor tobacco 
in any form—is a circumspect husband, a 
kind and indulgent father, and in all respects 
a sober, honest, intelligent, law-abiding, and 
well-behaved American citizen. Besides ed- 
iting one of the most—probably the most— 
influential journal in America, he has found 
time to write several important works, the 
most elaborate of which is a history of the 
great rebellion, “The American Conflict,” 
his copyright on which, we are informed, 
has amounted to nearly a hundred thousand 
dellars. “Hints Toward Reform,” first pub- 
lished by the Harpers, then by ourselves, had 
a considerable sale. More recently, “ What 
I Know about Farming” has reached fifty 
thousand copies or more, and has become a 
by-word throughout the country. Mr. Gree- 
ley also contributes to the magazine literature 
of the country, and writes essays for religious 
and other weeklies. 

It has been charged that Mr. Greeley has 
stood on all sides of every question, as though 
this were against him. Does this not rather 
imply that he has a mind sufficiently broad 
and comprehensive to consider a question in 
all its bearings? whereas one of narrow or 
shorter reach would see a matter in only a 
single aspect,‘and thereby come to a conclu- 
sion far from correct. 

It is said that he is impatient and impul- 
sive. We never heard of his striking a per- 
son, nor challenging any one to fight a duel. 
There are editors of papers who have been 
frequently horsewhipped, and it is supposed 
they made money by it. Mr. Greeley never 
has invested in this sort of capital. If he is 
sometimes intemperate in expression, we may 
ask if there has not been occasion, 

If it be insisted that he should be perfectly 
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circumspect in all things, we reply that he 
would then be the superior of any living 
mortal. Those who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones. Those who require 
perfection in others, should themselves look 
in a mirror. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is not par- 
tisan, but it is intensely American. It be- 
lieves in a democratic republic, which im- 
plies self-government in contradistinction to 
a monarchy, where freedom, liberty, and jus- 
tice are subservient to kingly rule. 

We find Mr. Greeley to favor all measures 
calculated to advance the best interests of 
individuals, States, and the nation. His 
faults may be numerous and palpable, but he 
is a free, frank, open-hearted man. His tal- 
ents, his integrity, and his great kindness 
are conceded by all who know him. 

We present him as he is. Our readers will 
form their own judgments as to his fitness to 
serve them in another capacity besides that 
of an editor. 





B. GRATZ BROWN. 

The portrait of this gentleman indicates a 
strong character; there is clearness, point, 
emphasis, and executive power exhibited in 
that head and face. The brain, considerably 
above the average in size, is of good quality, 
and exhibits health, strength, and powers of 
endurance. The reader need not be told 
that such a head and face as this could not 
be trifled with. There are both Benevolence 
and force; there is justice, and it is evidently 
tempered with mercy; but there is unflinch- 
ing decision, with dignity, self-reliance, and 
@ spirit to maintain the right. 

Observe those large perceptive faculties, 
giving great matter-of-fact talent ; those large 
reflectives, giving knowledge of principles 
and comprehensiveness of judgment. Hu- 
man Nature is also large, indicating sagacity, 
intuition, ability to read others through and 
through at a glance. There is a large cere- 
bellum, indicating strong affection, which, 
however, is subordinated to intellect and 
moral sense. There is pride of character, 
which defends the good name of men, the 








state, and the nation. There are soldierly 
qualities here. Would one venture to in- 
fringe upon his rights it would be at his 
peril. He can say No, and maintain it, or 
Yes, and do it. To use a Western phrase, 
supposed to have originated on the Missis- 
sippi, “he will do to tie to;” in other words, 
he may be depended on, is reliant, his word 
would be as good as his bond. There is 
nothing slipshod or loose in this character. 
Those who trust him will not be deceived or 
disappointed. 

Did we not know his pursuit, we could 
safely indicate what he can do, or what he 
should do; first, being educated, he could 
excel in the law; had it been in medicine or 
surgery, he would have been successful, eith- 
er as a teacher or a practitioner; supposing 
it had been in theology, what a missionary 
he would have made! His forte would have 
been to open up new countries in which to 
plant reformatory or advanced ideas, 

He is progressive; congregations to whom 
he would preach would not go to sleep while 
he was preaching. As a legislator and a 
statesman, he may be expected to take broad, 
comprehensive, and national views of sub- 
jects. While one man comprehends a town, 
a county, or a State, another comprehends a 
continent in all its length and breadth. 

Supposing he had been a school-master, a 
professor in college or university, what a dis- 
ciplinarian he would have made! how clear 
and lucid his instruction as a teacher or as a 
speaker! There is magic in his look; mag- 
netism in the man; he is not an “ exhausted 
receiver.” He floods others with his spirit, 
—in short, he is very much such a character 
as our imperfect likeness indicates. With 
auburn hair, a mental sanguine temperament, 
with great motive power, strong frame, im- 
mense powers of endurance, he is a represent- 
ative western American. May the likes of 
him be multiplied ! 

Benjamin Gratz Brown, the candidate for 
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the Vice-Presidency, is a native of Kentucky, 
and about forty-six years of age. He grad- 
uated from Yale College, in the class of 1847, 
studied law, and settled in St. Louis, where 
he early became prominent in politics. Like 
Mr. Greeley, he first attracted public atten- 
tion and won fame as an editor—the editor of 
the St. Louis Democrat, from 1850 to 1857. 
He had supported Van Buren and Adams in 
1848, and, as an emancipationist in a slave 
State, gravitated toward the Republican or- 
ganization, of which he was the original head 
and front in Missouri; supporting Mr. Fre- 
mont in 1856, Mr. Lincoln in 1860 and ’64, 
and Grant in 1868. When the rebellion 
opened, he took an active part in it at the 
beginning, participating in the capture of 
Camp Jackson and the subsequent operations 
which held Missouri to the Union. In 1863 
he was elected to the Senate of the United 
States to fill the unexpired term of Waldo 
P. Johnson, who had been expelled. 

He was elected to a seat in the State Legis- 
lature in 1852, and remained there a number 
of years. He had entered upon his public 
career as a Democrat, following Benton. He 
became identified with the German popula- 
tion of St. Louis, and has always been sup- 
ported by them. He is said to have made the 
first speech in behalf of emancipation in a 
Southern legislature. 

In 1866 he declined a re-election to the 
United States Senate, and did not participate 
in politics until 1870. He opposed the pro- 
scriptive Constitution of Missouri, and a large 
party of Liberals, led by Schurz, made Mr. 
Brown their standard-bearer for Governor. 
The result of the campaign was his election 
by the unprecedented majority of 42,000. 
His administration has been a success, and 
he is looked upon as a founder of the Liberal 
party. In appearance he is of average height, 
light complexioned, with reddish-brown hair 
and blue eyes. 





THE PLATFORM. 

We, the Liberal Republicans of the United 
States, in National Convention assembled at 
Cincinnati, proclaim the following principles 
as essential to just government: 

1. We recognize the equality of all men be- 
fore the law, and hold that it is the duty of 
Government in its dealing with the people 





to mete out equal and exact justice to all, of 
whatever nativity, race, color, or persuasion, 
religious or political. 

2. We pledge ourselves to maintain the 
union of these States, emancipation and en- 
franchisement, and to oppose any re-opening 
of the questions settled by the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments to 
the Constitution. . 

3. We demand the immediate and absolute 
removal of all disabilities imposed on ac- 
count of the rebellion, which was finally sub- 
dued seven years ago, believing that universal 
amnesty will result in complete pacification 
in all sections of the country. 

4. Local self-government, with impartial 
suffrage, will guard the rights of all citizens 
more securely than any centralized power. 
The public welfare requires the supremacy of 
the civil over the military authority, and free- 
dom of person under the protection of the 
habeas corpus. We demand for the individ- 
ual, the largest liberty consistent with public 
order ; for the State, self-government, and for 
the nation, a return to the methods of peace 
and the constitutional limitations of power. 

5. The Civil Service of the Government 
has become a mere instrument of partisan 
tyranny and personal ambition, and an object 
of selfish greed. It is a scandal and reproach 
upon free institutions, and breeds a demorali- 
zation dangerous to the perpetuity of repub- 
lican government. We therefore regard the 
thorough reform of the Civil Service as one 
of the most pressing necessities of the hour; 
that honesty, capacity, and fidelity constitute 
the only valid claim to public employment; 
that the offices of the Government cease to be 
a matter of arbitrary favoritism and patron- 
age, and that public station become again a 
post of honor. To this end it is imperatively 
required that no President shall be a candi- 
date for re-election. 

6. We demand a system of Federal taxa- 
tion which shall not unnecessarily interfere 
with the industry of the people, and which 
shall provide the means necessary to pay the 
expenses of the Government, economically ad- 
ministered, the pensions, the interest on the 
public debt, and a moderate reduction annu- 
ally of the principal thereof; and, recogniz- 
ing that there are in our midst honest but 
irreconcilable differences of opinion with re- 
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gard to the respective systems of Protection 
and Free Trade, we remit the discussion of 
the subject to the people in their Congress 
districts, and to the decision of Congress 
thereon, wholly free of Executive interference 
or dictation. 

7. The public credit must be sacredly 
maintained, and we denounce repudiation in 
every form and guise. 

8. A speedy return to specie payment is de- 
manded alike by the highest considerations of 
commercial morality and honest government. 

9. We remember with gratitude the hero- 


’ ism and sacrifices of the soldiers and sailors 
_of the Republic, and no act of ours shall ever 


detract from their justly earned fame or the 
full reward of their patriotism. 





10. We are opposed to all further grants 
of lands to railroads or other corporations. 
The public domain should be held sacred to 
actual settlers. 

11. We hold that it is the duty of the 
Government in .its intercourse with foreign 
nations to cultivate the friendship of peace, 
by treating with all on fair and equal terms, 
regarding it alike dishonorable either to de- 
mand what is not right or submit to what is 
wrong. 

12. For the promotion and success of these 
vital principles and the support of the can- 
didates nominated by this Convention, we 
invite and cordially welcome the co-operation 
of all patriotic citizens, without regard to 
previous affiliations, 


—*~+09—_—_—- 


~PHRENOLOGY AND THE PHYSIOLOGISTS—A REVIEW. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


F the four fundamental principles on 
which the Science of Phrenology is pro- 
fessedly founded, all the standard authors on 
physiology admit three. They admit that the 
brain is the organ of mind; they admit that 
size is a measure of power, and they agree that 
education develops mental power; but, with 
respect to the fourth proposition, that the brain 
consists of a plurality of organs, they disagree. 
The doctrine that special mental functions 
are performed by particular portions of brain- 
substance was not original with Gall, although 
he was the first to demonstrate it by a series of 
careful and long-continue:! experiments and 
observations ; but, like most pioneers in a new 
field of scientific investigation, some of his 
definitions were crude, and some of his expla- 
nations erroneous; yet he has laid the only 
foundation the world has ever had for a rational 
mental philosophy. 

Ever since the days of Aristotle, more than 
three hundred years before Christ, different 
parts of the brain have been supposed to per- 
form distinct functions. Indeed, the proposi- 
tion seems to me self-evident—a truism which 
every one’s observation must illustrate. We 
cannot look (nor can a child or an animal) at 
the head and face of a human being without 
instantly recognizing certain leading traits of 
character. We may be sometimes mistaken, 
but we invariably associate in our minds his 
more prominent mental faculties and propen- 
sities with the size and shape of the different 








parts of his head and face. It may be objected 
that this is all physiognomy. But as physiog- 
nomy is only the facial expression of the men- 
tal organs, the objection amounts to nothing. 

All anatomists agree that the size of the 
cerebrum measures the intelligence of the in- 
dividual ; that the size of its upper front por- 
tion corresponds with his reasoning capacity ; 
that the size of the lower front portion indi- 
cates the ability of his perceptive intellect; 
and that the size of the upper and back por- 
tions of the brain-substance indicates the in- 
tensity of the emotions and passions. Herein 
we have the admission that the same portion 
of the brain cannot both think and feel; and 
this admission settles the whole controversy. 
But it is admitted further, that the reflective 
faculties do not think as the perceptive facul- 
ties do, which means that they do not recognize 
the same objects or relations, Then why not 
subdivide the reflectives and perceptives into 
distinct organs having special relations to ex- 
ternal objects, as well as divide the intellect 
into a reflective and a perceptive portion? 
We have exactly the same grounds for making 
the subdivision as the division. And then, if 
the intellectual portion of the brain is divisible 
into different functional parts, why not also the 
affectional portion ? 

Aristotle recognized these distinctions. Ber- 
nard Gordon, in 1296, made a division of the 
brain organs very similar to that of Aristotle. 
In the thirteenth century, Albert the Great 
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mapped out the seat of the different intellectual 
faculties. Servetus divided the brain into dis- 
tinct mental organs. Peter Montagana, in 1493, 
published an engraving which recognized a 
similar division. A head by Ludivico Dolci 
presents a similar arrangement. Dr. Thomas 
Willis, in 1681, divided the brain into several 
distinct organs. Swedenborg intimated the 
theory, half a century before Gall wrote, that 
the brain consisted of a plurality of organs. 
We see, therefore, that whatever may be true 
or false respecting the details of Phrenology, 
that one of its principles which is now disputed 
has been recognized and taught ever since 
anatomy was systematically studied. 

Such are the historical data applicable to our 
subject. Prominent among the text-books on 
physiology in our medical colleges is that of 
Prof. John C. Dalton, Jr., M.D. (“ A Treatise on 
Human Physiology”), in which work the argu- 
ments against Phrenology are presented with 
as strong an array of facts (and a stronger 
array of assertions) as in any work with which 
Iam acquainted. I propose, therefore, to regard 
Professor Dalton as the representative or 
champion opponent of Phrenology, and to 
reply to his facts, arguments, and assertions. 

In introducing the subject to his readers, 
Professor Dalton says: “ We shall not expend 
much time in discussing the claims of Phre- 
nology to rank as a science or as an art, since 
we believe that it has of late years been almost 
wholly discarded by scientific men.” And 
then, after devoting two whole pages to a dis- 
cussion of the subject, the professor concludes : 
“While Phrenology, therefore, is partially 
founded on acknowledged physiological facts, 
there are yet essential deficiencies in its scien- 
tific basis, as well as insurmountable difficulties 
in the way of its practical application.” 

Now, as Phrenologists are constantly sur- 
mounting these insurmountable difficulties 
without difficulty, I propose to show that Pro- 
fessor Dalton’s objections are neither insur- 
mountable nor in harmony with the science of 
physiology, which he proposes to teach. 

Professor Dalton’s objections may be all 
summed up under three heads: 

1. More comparisons and observations are 
required to establish the science than Gall and 
Spurzheim could have made in one life-time. 

2. The gray matter of the brain has no an- 
atomical divisions or limits, corresponding to 
the supposed phrenological organs, as have the 
ganglia which pertain to particular parts of 
the nervous system. 

3. The convolutions of the gray matter of 





the brain penetrate deep into the central por- 
tions of the brain, and cannot, therefore, be 
measured by external manipulations. 

With regard to the first objection, it is 
enough to say that the question in issue is one 
of fact, not of time. The problem to be solved 
is, does the brain consist of a plurality of or- 
gans? not, how long has the subject been 
studied ? 

But if Professor Dalton wants to read the 
historical data for himself, he has only to look 
through “Dunglison’s Physiology” (a work 
contemporaneous with his own). In that work 
he will find ample evidence that the needed 
observations have been accumulating for more 
than two thousand years. 

For conclusive evidence that different por- 
tions of the brain exercise different functions, 
I will refer Professor Dalton to his own book. 
On page 426 is a cut representing two Aztec 
children, a boy and a girl, aged respectively 
seven and five years of age. The foreheads 
are so low and sloping that any Phrenologist 
would, at the first glance, pronounce them 
idiotic in the reflective intellect (reasoning 
powers), while the perceptive range is quite 
prominent. Now mark what the Professor 
says of these children: 

“The habits of these children, so far as re- 
gards feeding and taking care of themselves, 
were those of children of two or three years 
of age. They were incapable of learning to 
talk, and could only repeat a few isolated 
words. Notwithstanding, however, the ex- 
tremely limited range of their intellectual 
powers, these children were remarkably viva- 
cious and excitable. While awake they were 
in almost constant motion, and any new object 
or toy presented to them immediately attracted 
their attention, and evidently awakened their 
lively curiosity. They were accordingly easily 
influenced by proper management, and under- 
stood readily the meaning of those who ad- 
dressed them, so far as this meaning could be 
conveyed by gesticulations and the tones of 
the voice. Their expression and general ap- 
pearance, though decidedly idiotic, were not 
at all disagreeable or repulsive ; and they were 
much less troublesome to the persons who had 
them in charge than is often the case with 
idiots possessing a larger cerebral develop- 
ment.” 

Idiots may possess a larger cerebral devel- 
opment, that is, a larger mass of brain, and yet 
have smaller intellectual organs than the Az- 
tec children. They would be more idiotic in- 
tellectually, but less idiotic affectionally. They 
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might have normal feelings, emotions, senti- 
ments, and passions; yet without intellect to 
guide and direct them, their manifestations 
would necessarily be, to a great extent, ab- 
normal and erratic. 

Dogs, cats, sheep, horses, cattle, monkeys, 
and elephants, whose reflective organs are 
small, or merely rudimentary, answer precisely 
to Professor Dalton’s description of the Aztec 
children. They have a comparatively large 
development of the merely observing portions 
of the brain, but are idiotic (compared with 
man, in the reasoning powers. The expression 
and general appearance of animals (except the 
predacious kind) are not disagreeable or repul- 
sive, because the idiotic expression of their 
reasoning organs is their normal state, and is 
what we are accustomed to; but if we had 
been accustomed to see animals with high and 
bread foreheads, and this surmounted and 
crowned with a group of moral organs, with a 
facial expression, or Physiognomy, manifesting 
to us the activity and power of these reflective 
and moral organs, the sight of an ordinary 
dog, horse, cow, or sheep would doubtless be 
as repulsive as is that of the most demented 
idiot ever known. 

The Aztec children were fairly developed in 
the perceptive intellect; hence their vivacity 
and curiosity. And now, when Professor Dal- 
ton will find any person whose head is very 
small in the region where Phrenologists locate 
Causality and Comparison (no matter how much 
brain he may have elsewhere), and who is a 
good reasoner, then he has one fixed fact to 
urge against Phrenology. If he had found 
the Aztec children capable of reasoning, and 
destitute of vivacity, and the dispostion to no- 
tice things, he would then have had a fact 
against Phrenology; but, as the case stands, 
all of his facts are, “on the contrary, quite the 
reverse.” 

And now to the second objection. The gray 
matter of the brain has no anatomical divisions 
or boundaries, for the reason that it is a “ unity 
in diversity.” The brain, as the organ of mind, 
is a unit. The brain, as related to different 
objects and diverse functions, is a plurality of 
organs. The ganglia of the nerves are appro- 
priated to various organs of different functions, 
or serve as reservoirs and distributors of 
nervous energy. The vital organs are not in- 
timately associated in functional action as are 
the mental. The nervous ganglia may be com- 
pared with ten thousand electro-magnetic bat- 
teries scattered all over the world, each man- 
aging the telegraphic wires in its own vicinity. 





The brain may be likened to a telegraphic 
head-quarters, or general office, where the ten 
thousand batteries report and concentrate; and 
the brain-organs to the persons or officers who 
manage the general office. It is no objection 
to this theory that we cannot see the functional 
divisions of the brain anatomically. The anat- 
omy is too fine for our vision, as is the con- 
stitution of protoplasm, or the structure of the 
primordial cell, or the shape of the ultimate 
atom of matter. 

That the different portions of the brain may 
have different functional recognitions (special 
relations to external objects), and yet have no 
anatomical divisions, that our senses can recog- 
nize, is no more of an insurmountable difficulty 
than that the skin should have different mani- 
festations of function in different parts. The 
skin is a unit—a homogeneous structure. Asa 
whole, it is the organ of touch. There are no 
anatomical limitations or divisions anywhere 
to be found. Yet its feeling or sensibility is 
very different in different parts, both in degree 
and kind. The sensibility of the scalp is very 
different from that of the soles of the feet; and 
the sensibility of several other parts of the sur- 
face is different from either, and from each 
other. The skin exercises no function but feel- 
ing, yet one part feels differently from another. 

The brain feels and thinks, yet one part feels 
or thinks differently from another part. This 
is essential to associated feeling or rapidity of 
thought. If the brain, as a whole, had to take 
cognizance of the properties of bodies—their 
form, distance, color, size, direction, number, 
relations, etc., thinking would be a slow, and 
education a tedious process. But as it is, each 
appreciably distinct property of matter is rec- 
ognized by a different organ, so that all are 
appreciated instantly. 

This principle is further illustrated in the 
action of the external senses. Physiologically 
they are all feeling organs. .The eyes, ears, 
nose, and tongue feel as well as the skin; but 
how differently! Why? Because they are 
related to different objects. I use language 
here in its common acceptation. The reader 
will of course understand that I mean, the or- 
gans of the external senses are the media or 
instruments by which the mind or being rec- 
ognizes objects. In this sense the eye feels 
(notices or recognizes) the qualities of objects 
at a distance—form, size, color, etc. The ear 
feels (notices or recognizes) the motions of a 
distant body. The nose feels the molecular 
properties of bodies. The tongue feels the or- 
gunic relations of matters in contact. 
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Now, although the skin is the general organ 
of touch, to prove that different parts of it ex- 
ercise particular kinds of sensibility, one has 
only to manipulate his own surface in different 
places. And, although the brain is the general 
organ of mind, to prove that different portions 
of its substance perform different functions, one 
has only to manipulate the head (or body even) 
so as to call different parts of the brain into 
exercise. Whatever errors there may be in the 
details of Phrenology (and no one pretends 
that its art is yet perfected), the rule will be 
found universal and invariable that large de- 
velopments of certain portions of the skull are 
attended (other circumstances being equal) 
with corresponding manifestations of mental 
power. 

Another fact, not often mentioned by Phre- 
nologists, and never answered by their oppo- 
nents, yet in itself conclusive of the truth of 
Phrenology, is the motion of the head corre- 
sponding with and in the direction of that part 
of the brain which is in active exercise. This 
may be noticed more prominently when organs 
are excited singly. When several organs are 
combined in actions, the motions of the head 
are less apparent, or too various to be easily 
referred to particular organs or sets of organs. 
A man, or an animal, when angry, moves the 
head from side to side (shakes it) in the direc- 
tion of Destructiveness. When a mother fon- 
dles her child, she moves the head in the direc- 
tions of Philoprogenitiveness and Mirthfulness ; 
that is, backward, and then forward, with an 
inclination first to one side and then the other. 
Who does not know that a person with large 
Firmness stands fast and immovable, with lips 
compressed and fists clenched ; and that a per- 
son with large Self-esteem “carries his head 
high?” Who ever saw an excessively vain 
person whose upper and back portion of the 
head were not moving (rolling, not shaking) 
from side to side when he was talking about 
himself? Was a person ever terribly fright- 
ened without instantly inclining the head in 
the direction of Cautiousness ? 

All of these facts are matters of common ob- 
servation and universal experience. How are 
they to be explained? They never have been 
explained by those who persist in the theory 
that the brain acts as a whole in each mental 
process. Phrenology solves the mystery, and 
makes the whole matter as rational and intel- 
ligible as are the facts that the various portions 
of the bodily structures perform different func- 
tions. 

The third objection appears more formidable 





at first glance ; but it has been so many times 
answered by Physiologists as well as Phrenol- 
ogists, that I wonder that Professor Dalton 
should have presented it. Iam afraid he has 
not thoroughly “read up” the works of his 
contemporaries. 

Vital organisms develop from within, out- 
ward—from center to circumference. This is 
an invariable law. The frame-work of the 
body, in all stages of development and growth, 
corresponds with the organs and structures. 
The bony walls of all parts are adapted to their 
contents. They grow or decline with them, as 
the skin of the surface, or the bark of a tree, 
does with the structures within. “ All are but 
parts of one stupendous whole” in the vital 
processes. 

The bones of the cranium, which constitute 
the walls which inclose, sustain, and protect 
the brain, are developed with the brain, as 
every anatomist knows; and they are devel- 
oped according to the dimensions of its various 
parts. The convolutions of the brain, unfold. 
ing from a central point, where they are joined 
to, and connected with the vital organism, en- 
large the whole skull, according to the size of 
the whole brain, and enlarge particular por- 
tiens of the skull according to the size of 
particular portions of the brain, thus making 
the anatomical basis of the Phrenological or- 
gans. No matter how deeply into the sub- 
stance of the brain the convolutions extend, 
their functional expression is on the surface; 
and these, when large, will be indicated by 
fullness or prominences of the corresponding 
portions of the skull. 

Professor Dalton should be reminded that 
the “bumps” or protuberances, with well- 
defined depressions or valleys between them, 
as shown in the “Symbolical Head” of the 
phrenological teachers, have only an ideal 
existence. The symbolical head (as the term 
indicates) is so constructed as to show the 
location of the Phrenological organs, or rather 
the places on the skull where development 
corresponds to and indicates development of 
the organs. If a Phrenological organ were 
located in the very center of the brain, and 
without any connection with its surface, its 
greater or lesser size would necessarily cause a 
corresponding development (and a depression 
or prominence in extreme cases) in some por- 
tion of the skull. The only question is, whether 
we can ascertain where and how its develop- 
ment is manifested by the cranial bones—a 
question which does not affect the truth of 
Phrenology as a science, and is only applicable 
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to its accuracy as an art. The simple state- 
ment of the obvious principle that the configu- 
ration of the cranial bones must, of necessity, 
correspond with their contents, ought alone to 
be a sufficient answer to the objection we are 
considering. 

Were the brain divided into distinct portions 
anatomically, as Professor Dalton seems to 
think should have been the arrangement if 
the organs were intended to be multiple, the 
unity, harmony, co-operation, and intimate 
association of the various mental processes 
would be destroyed. For the purposes of hu- 
man life it is often important that one organ 
or mental power should be exercised alone and 
intensely. On other occasions, two, five, or 
ten may be associated in action; and these 
actions, singly or variously combined, must be 
rapidly changed. And for this purpose—to al- 
low the greatest action with the least possible 
friction —the brain-substance is semi-fluid, 
eight-tenths being water. Were the more solid 
structures—the muscles and nerves, for exam- 
ple—subjected to such rapidity of action, they 
would soon wear out. 

There is, indeed, more or less sympathy 
or associated action among the vital organs. 
They all co-operate in the nutritive processes, 
although each organ performs a special and 
distinct office in the process of nutrition ; but 
in their moribific conditions they act each for 
itself, according to the first law of self-preser- 
vation. And in all cases their associated or 
antagonistic actions are extremely slow as 
compared with the mental processes. 

Existence itself depends on rapid, instanta- 
neous, associated, and often-changing actions 
of the mental organs. Almost every adult 
person has many times been placed in cir- 
cumstances of “accidents and emergencies” 
wherein, if his mental processes and the com- 
bined action of various organs could not take 
place quicker than conscious thought, life would 
be lost. 

We may compare the brain, as a whole, to 
the commander-in-chief of an army, and the 
various parts of the brain to the various divi- 
sions or sub-commanders of the army. The 
general must manage his army (which is a 
unit) so as to preserve all of its divisions (its 
multiple organs) if possible, and its most im- 
portant parts at all events. Hence he takes a 
position where he can survey the whole field 
of operations, and regulate every part. The 
army is a unit (a single organ) as against the 
enemy ; but it is very diverse (a plurality of or- 
gans) in the work of each regiment or company. 





In the battle of life (the war between organic 
relations on the one side, and mechanical forces 
and chemical affinities on the other), the brain 
is the grand army—the mind, soul, or spirit is 
the “generalissimo.” The commander-in-chief 
must so regulate and direct the various divi- 
sions of the army (the organs) that their rela- 
tions to the objects which they are constituted 
to take cognizance of shall conduce to the pres- 
ervation of the whole domain of life. The 
“enemy” is the sum total of external objects 
and all surrounding influences except normal 
agencies. Now, if an army were obliged to 
act as a whole in each of its operations, a war 
would be one of the absurdest things imagin- 
able. If the whole army had to go on forag- 
ing excursions, had to undermine a wall, or 
assault a fort, or attack an advancing column, 
or remove the wounded, or cook the victuals, or 
transport the baggage, war would be impossible, 
except on an extremely limited scale. But we 
all know that in wars (especially as now con- 
ducted between civilized and Christian nations) 
special duties are assigned to particular divi- 
sions of the army. 

And if the whole brain (all its parts and or- 
gans) were obliged to perform successively the 
duties that are now performed by different 
parts simultaneously, mentality would be an 
absurd affair. It would be simply impossible, 
except on a very limited scale. 
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Ir pictures spring from poets’ brain ; 
If visions ever bless ; 
If Fancy, and her courtly train, 
With modest arts, caress ; 
If Heaven and Earth combined in one 
A sacred symbol forms; 
If Woman in her sphere had won 
The trust she there adorns, 


Then, on those forms, in beauty wrought, 
Where Art with Love entwine 

A wreath, with inspiration fraught— 
Fore-shadowed love divine ; 

Then, unto woman it was meet 
To crown that brow for fame; 

That progress shall each soul complete, 
To glorify His name. 


Hence, from the highest scenes of grace, 
Her mission brings its part ; 

Her angel-presence, face to face, 
Shall sanctify the heart. 

And ever may the angel wings 
Brood o’er that little band, 

While the whole world in chorus sings 
Their works thronghout the land. 
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PHRENOLOGY—ITS PRINCIPLES, PROOFS AND USES EPITOMIZED. 


HRENOLOGY, which signifies “a dis- 
course on the mind,” is either true or 
false. If true, it is of great importance; if 
false, it should be disproved and repudiated. 
Some have condemned it without a hearing; 
others have accepted it without knowing 
enough of its principles or its history to ex- 
plain or defend it; still others—a few, com- 
paratively, of the great aggregate—have care- 
fully learned its history, philosophy, and uses, 
and become its advocates and friends. 
PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY. 

Phrenology claims to explain the powers 
and faculties of the mind, by studying the or- 
ganization of the brain during life. Its chief 
doctrines may be briefly stated thus: 

1. The brain is the organ of the mind. 

2. The mind has many faculties, some of 
which may be stronger or weaker than the 
rest in the same person. 

3. Each faculty or propensity of the mind 
has its special organ in the brain. 

4. Size of brain, if the quality be good, is the 
true measure of its power. The brain when 
deficient in size or low in quality is always 
connected with a low degree of mental power. 
Among the lower animals the brain is found to 
be large and complicated in proportion to the 
variety and strength of the faculties. 

5. Organs related to each other in function 
are grouped together in the brain. For ex- 
ample, the organs of intellect are located in 
the forehead ; those of the social nature, in the 
back-head ; those of passion, appetite, and self- 
preservation, in the side-head ; those of aspira- 
tion, pride, and ambition, in the crown; and 
those of sentiment, sympathy, morality, and 
religion, in the top-head. A correspondence 
is to be traced here between the location of the 
groups and their respective importance in the 
ratio of human mentality. 

6. As each function of the body has its 
specific organ, so each faculty of the mind, 
each sentiment and propensity, has its own 
organ. If this were not so, each person would 
exhibit the same amount of talent or power on 
all subjects, such as arithmetic, language, music, 
mechanism, memory, reasoning, love of prop- 
erty, courage, prudence, pride, etc. Every- 
body knows that persons rarely show equal 
talent on all topics. A man may be a genius 
at one thing, and find it impossible, by long 
training, to become even respectable in other 
things. This would not be the case if the mind 





were a single power and the brain a single 
organ. As the senses of seeing, hearing, tast- 
ing, smelling, etc., are not always possessed by 
each person in an equal degree of perfection— 
these several powers being dependent on dif- 
ferent organs—so the mental faculties and dis- 
positions are sometimes very unequal in a 
given person, owing to the greater strength or 
weakness of their respective organs in the 
brain. Partial genius, partial idiocy, and par- 
tial insanity strongly sustain the phrenological 
theory of the mind; indeed, the abnormal men- 
tal condititions such as these clearly demon- 
strate its truth. 

7. The quality of temperament of the organ- 
ization determines the degree of vigor, activity, 
and endurance of the mental powers. These 
temperaments are indicated by external signs, 
including the build, complexion, and texture ; 
and may be comprehended to a greater or less 
degree of perfection by every intelligent person. 

There are three temperaments, known as 
the Vital, Motive, and Mental. 

THe ViTaAL TEMPERAMENT is evinced by 
large lungs, a powerful circulatory system and 
large digestive and assimilating organs, abund- 
ance of blood,and animal spirits. This tem- 
perament is a combination of the Sanguine and 
the Lymphatic, as set forth by Mr. Combe and 
other writers; but as the digestive and as- 
similating organs, which constitute the Lym- 
phaticTemperament, together with the respira- 
tory and circulatory systems, which constitute 
the Sanguine Temperament, are really VITAL 
organs, we regard their combination into one, 
under the name of Vira TEMPERAMENT, as 
both convenient and philosophical. This con- 
dition of the bodily system produces ardor and 
impulsiveness of mind, a tendency to passional 
enjoyment, social affection, warmth of temper, 
cheerfulness, and a desire for active, practical 
business. 

Tue Mortrve TEMPERAMENT, corresponding 
to what is otherwise known as the Bilious, 
has a strong bony system, an abundance and 
hardness of muscle, dark wiry hair, dark 
eyes, rough, prominent features, dark com- 
plexion, and a great disposition to locomotive 
effort. 

The Motive Temperament in its influence 
on mental manifestation is favorable to dig- 
nity, sternness, determination, power of will, 
and desire to govern and control others It 
gives slowness of passion but great perma- 
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nency of disposition, sternness, and strength of 
thought but not brilliancy, and a desire to en- 
gage in heavy labor or large business operations. 

Tus MENTAL TEMPERAMENT (formerly called 
Nervous) depends on the development of the 
brain and nervous system, and is accompanied 
or indicated by mental activity, smallness and 
fineness of muscle, light frame, thin skin, fine 
hair, delicate features, and a large brain as 
compared with the body. As this tempera- 
ment conduces toa delicacy of body, it also 
imparts a peculiar sensitiveness and vivacity 
to the mind, a disposition to think, study, 





and cultivate art, or follow some light and 
delicate business. 

The structures which, in excess, determine 
these temperaments exist in each individual. 
In one person one temperament may predom- 
inate—in the next, another. They can be, by 
proper training, essentially modified, particu- 
larly in youth. 

The object which the true Phrenologist has 
in view is the instruction of his fellows in the 
things relating to themselves, so that they may 
train and discipline their own characters in a 
normal and efficient manner. 
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THE SALMON AND ITS CULTURE. 


HE salmon (salmo salar) is familiarly 
called “ the King of the Brocks,” and is 
justly regarded as the finest of all fish found 
in fresh water. He attains the largest size ; 
his flesh is of the best quality, and is most 


contain all the salmon !eft upon our Atlantic 
sea-board. They were greatly depleted even 
in the rivers of the British possessions ; but 
there the government early took the alarm, 
and measures were adopted to check the 
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highly prized in all lands. It is hardly pos- 
‘ible to believe that a fish, now so scarce as to 
command a dollar a pound, at some seasons 
of the year, was once the most plentiful of 
all fish upon the Atlantic coast, and the com- 
mon food of all classes. 
of the Hudson of any considerable size were 


swarming with them, and this plenty con- | 
tinued for many years after the first settle- | 


ment of the country. Cut off from their 
breeding grounds by impassable dams, they 


have disappeared from one stream after | 
_ to us, 


another, until a few large rivers in Maine 


All the rivers east | 


1, Salmon ; 2. Grilse; 3. Sea Trout; 4. Herling. 


| wholesale destruction of this fish. For the 
| last few years there has been a steady increase 


of salmon in all the Canadian streams, and the 
young fry are now sent out in such nunibers 
from the government hatching-house at New 
Castle, that it will not be many years before 
salmon will be more abundant than ever in 
all their rivers. 

Our neighbors are far in advance of us, 
although they have no better streams than 
our own, and no sources of information upon 
this improvement that are not accesssible 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SALMON. 

The large fish, weighing fifteen or twenty 
pounds, which we find at the fish-monger’s 
stall, begins his life in a salmon ridd near 
the head waters of the river. If the parent 
fish find no obstruction, they will push 
their way far up into the mountains, into 
streams not more than a yard wide, to find a 
suitable place to deposit their spawn. , Al- 
though the eggs are not dropped until No- 





Fie. 2.—Eees or THe SALMON JusT HatTcuine. 


vember, they come into the large rivers early 
in the spring, lingering for weeks or months 
about the estuary. As each branch of the 
river has its own family of salmon, and they 
return with great uniformity to their birth- 
place to deposit their spawn, it is supposed 
that those who have the longest journey to 
make come first into the river. The males 
reach the spawning ground first, and begin 
to prepare the ridds or beds for the 
laying of the eggs. This is only a few 
days before the approach of the fe- 
males. The place selected isa gravelly 
bed, just below a fall or swift running 
water. When the gravel is abundant 
and the water favorable, they do not 
go so far up the stream. They begin to 
burrow into the gravel, and make the 
stones as clean as possible. These ridds are 
readily perceived, in any good salmon stream, 
in the latter part of October. The fish is 
fastidious about its spawning bed, and the 
localities in the river which are just right for 
this purpose are liable to be visited by large 
numbers of breeding fish, and the same spot 
to be repeatedly used by successive pairs. 
The gravid fish appears soon after the male, 
and completes her preparation for spawning. 
They may be seen lying in pairs near the bed 











or upon it. At the moment of ejecting the 
spawn the male is at her side, and simultane- 
ously deposits his milt. The eggs adhere for 
a time to the gravel, and this facilitates the 
process of impregnation. The male retires 
immediately after the eggs are dropped, and 
the female covers her spawn by brushing the 
gravel upon them with her tail. This com- 
pletes the care of the parent fish for their 
offspring. They may be disturbed by another 
pair of breeding salmon or trout, be 
plowed by floating cakes of ice, or be 
smothered in the mud by freshets. By 
far the larger part of them are sure 
to be destroyed. At the time of the lay- 
ing of the eggs the water is near its 
winter temperature, and remains so 
until the following March. At New 
Castle the eggs hatch very uniformly 
the latter part of April—five months 
from the time they are laid. The period 
of incubation is determined by the tem- 
perature of the water. The young fish 
do not make their appearance until the 
water grows warm, and begins to swarm with 
insect life. The fry, as it emerges from the 
egg, is a very awkward looking creature, with 
a large oblong sac (Fig. 8) beneath the gills, 
which sinks immediately among the gravel, 
and is hardly “perceptible to the careless ob- 
server. (Fig. 2.) This sac contains the food 
of the fish for five or six weeks, and at the 
close of that time is nearly absorbed. They 





Fie. 3.—Satmon A Day orn Two OLp. 


now begin to feed, and after a few months 
assume the appearance shown in the illustra- 
tions. At this stage of their growth, and 
until they prepare for sea, they are called 
parr. They do not grow so rapidly as trout, 
and are hardly to be distinguished from the 
young trout until they are a year or more 
old. 

The second May after they are born, or 
when about fourteen months old, about half 
the shoal begin to turn a silver-gray, prepara- 
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tory to their visiting salt water. The instinct 
to go to sea is so strong in them that it is 
difficult to keep them in confinement where 
they are artificially bred. They manifest the 
greatest uneasiness, jumping out of the water, 
and even upon the shore. If the sluice-way 
of the pond is opened the smolts will all 
leave, and the remaining half of the shoal re- 
main in fresh water another year. (Fig. 5.) 
This very curious instinct seems to be a pro- 





marked spawned grilses as near as we could 
get to four pounds weight; these we had no 
trouble in getting with a net in the pools 
below the spawning beds, where they had 
congregated together to rest after the fatigues 
of depositing their seed. All the fish above 
four pounds weight, as well as any under that 
size, were returned to the river unmarked, 
and the others marked by inserting copper 
wire rings into certain parts of their fins. 





Fic. 4.—Parr, Ont Year Op, HaLF THE NATURAL Size. 


vision of nature against the extinction of the 
race. The male parr, it has been ascertained, 
are fertile, and if there are no male grilses or 
salmon, they will couple with a gravid female 
just returned from the sea. The destruction 
of all anadromous fish, it is well known, is 
enormous while at sea, and if it should hap- 
pen that all the males in the sea belonging to 
a particular stream should be cut off, and 
only a single female escape, she would find 
plenty of males to meet her upon the spawn- 
ing bed. It is well known that the males are 
the first to enter any river, and they receive 
the brunt of the battle with the enemies that 
await them. 





This was done ina manner so as not to inter- 
rupt the fish in their swimming, nor be 
troublesome in any way. After their journey 
to sea and back again, we found that the 
four pound grilses had grown into beautiful 
salmon, varying from nine to fourteen pounds 
weight. I repeated this experiment for sev- 
eral years, and, on the whole, found the results 
the same, and, as in the former marking, 
found the majority returning in about eight 
weeks; and we have never among our mark- 
ings found a marked grilse go to sea and 
return a grilse; for they have invariably re- 
turned salmon.” At each subsequent return 
to the sea, after visiting the spawning beds, 





Fig. 5.—Smoitt, Two Yaars Outp, Hatr toe Natcrat Size. 


It is not quite settled how long the smolt 
remains at sea. It is probable, however, that 
the males, or a part of them at least, return 
the same season, in June, to visit the spawn- 
ing beds. The fish of four or five ounces 
comes back weighing as many pounds, and is 
then called agrilse. They remain stationary, 
or fall-off only while in fresh water. The 
grilse becomes a salmon on its next visit to 
the sea. Mr. Young, in his work on the 
salmon, an English authority, says: “ We 








there is a large increase in weight. The 
Duke of Athol caught one of his marked fish, 
which had gained eleven pounds and a quar- 
ter in the short space of thirty-seven days. 
Formerly salmon were often caught which 
weighed thirty to forty pounds, but now 
British salmon seldom exceed eighteen pounds 
—and the salmon of the Penobscot do not 
average much over twelve pounds. They are 
hunted so closely that very few survive their 
third visit to the sea, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SALMON. 

This fish is found in nearly all the rivers of 
Northern Europe; formerly it was found in 
all the streams east of the Hudson, in our own 
country, and in most of the streams of 
Canada, Labrador and New Brunswick. 
Several varieties are found upon the west 
coast of the continent. The rivers abound in 
them from California to Alaska. Marvelous 
stories are told of their abundance, and the 
witnesses are so numerous, and so substan- 
tially agreed, that there can be no doubt of 
their truth. 

We are not able to say whether the salmon 
of the Columbia River is of the same species 
with the sulmo salar of our Atlantic streams. 
There is no marked difference in their habits, 
and their flesh is equally good. California 
salmon are now sent across the continent by 
rail, packed in ice, in the winter and early 
spring, and reach our Eastern markets in ex- 
cellent condition. Large quantities are can- 
ned and sent to all parts of the world. 
Farther north, on the Alaska coast, there are 
several distinct species, some of which are 
highly prized, and many surpass the salmon 
of our own coast. 

The king salmon (Onchorhynchus orientalis, 
of Pallas) is said to be the finest on the 
coast, weighing from sixty to ninety pounds. 
This fish ranges from Sitka to Behring’s 
Strait, and is found in all the streams from 
the Alexander Archipelago to the Yukon. It 
ascends this great river for twelve hundred 
miles, and probably much farther. It reaches 
the mouth of the Yukon about the middle of 
June, and runs for six weeks. Itis dried for 
winter use by the natives, and forms a large 
part of their food. One of them is accounted 
sufficient supply for one day for six men or 
dogs. The 0. lagocephalus and the O. proteus, 
of Pallas, are more nearly like the S. Salar. 
They have the same range as the king 
salmon, and are dried in the same way. 
They are more common, and held in less es- 
teem. They form the bulk of the better 
class of salmon in all the rivers of Alaska. 
They arrive later, remain longer, and travel 
more rapidly. They are more slender, and, 
in the breeding season, are armed with re- 
curved teeth, which make them quite formid- 
able to the fishermen. Besides these, there 
are the red-fish (0. sanguinolentus) and the 





dog-fish (0. lycaodon), of Pallas, and the 
black salmon (salmo purpuratus), which are 
smaller, less esteemed, and principally used 
by the natives for dog-feed. 

THE SALMON FISHERIES. 

The salmon taken in our Atlantic streams 
are nearly all used in the fresh state, and the 
supply is very limited. This is also true of 
those taken in Canadian streams, which are 
within easy reach of the large city markets. 
Some are still so inaccessible that they have to 
be cured, and appear in our markets pickled 
and smoked. Only about eight thousand 
salmon are taken in the Penobscot annually, 
and this is the most productive river in 
Maine. In striking contrast with this meager 
product is the overflowing abundance of the 
north-west coast, and the California streams. 
It is estimated that the natives of Alaska 
consume annually twelve millions of salmon. 
In 1868 about two thousand barrels were 
packed at Sitka. At Karta Bay three thou- 
sand barrels were put up the same year. 
Large fisheries have been located on the Co- 
lumbia River for some years. They are taken 
in gill nets at night; but the yield is much 
smaller, and the fish are said to be not so fine- 
flavored as those from the Alaska rivers. 
Five establishments put up salmon on the 
Columbia in sealed cans, which preserve the 
fish perfectly for several years. In 1870, 
1,800,000 pounds were put up and sold, at 
an average price of fourteen cents a pound. 
This canned salmon is getting to be common 
in the markets of the East, and makes a rea- 
sonably cheap dish, even at the retail price— 
twenty-five cents—at which it is sold. It is 
not quite equal to fresh-caught salmon, but 
is very much better than any form of cured 
salmon. Bought in quantity, as it can be 
with perfect safety, it is about as cheap as 
the ordinary fresh fish of the city markets. 
If these canning establishments could only 
be started upon the Yukon, the price might 
be reduced one half, and fresh salmon of the 
best quality be placed within reach of all the 
people. The fish are so abundant upon the 
Alaska coast that it is said they can be 
packed and landed at San Francisco at a cost 
of five dollars a barrel. How much better it 
would be for the multitude, in all parts of 
our country, to have the same fish preserved 
in cans. 
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ESSAYS AT SALMON BREEDING. 
Very little has been done thus far in the 
improvement of our salmon rivers. The 
streams best fitted for salmon are quite too 
large for individual enterprise; and legisla- 
tion is needed, both to furnish the stock and 
to protect the fish after they have begun to 





multiply. In 1857, Geo. P. Marsh, of Ver- 





probable that any of this lot ever came to 
life. A few, however, which the Doctor kept 
under his own supervision for the purpose of 
studying their habits, hatched, became smolts, 
and were turned into the Pemigewassett, at 
Compton, in the spring of 1868. These, so 
far as we know, were the first artificially 
hatched salmon put into American waters. 


Fie. 6.—SaLMon-WaTCHER’s TOWER ON THE RHINE.* 


mont, and A. H. Robinson, of New Hamp- 
shire, made reports to the legislatures of 
those States, showing what the nations of 
western Europe were doing to restore fish to 
their barren rivers. The success of these ef- 
forts has been constantly reported, principally 
through the papers, and the interest in fish- 
culture has all the while been growing, al- 
though nothing effectual was done in this 
country until 1866, when Dr. Fletcher, of 
Concord, New Hampshire, went to New 
Brunswick for the purpose of procuring 
adult salmon, and transporting the parent 
fish alive to the waters of New Hampshire. 
This was in August, a season of all others 
most hopeless for such an enterprise, on ac- 
count of the heat. Later in the same season 
Dr. Fletcher secured some 25,000 impreg- 
nated ova, and put them into the Merrimack, 
at Woodstock and Thornton, in New Hamp- 
shire. As they had no special care, it is not 


The following year about 100,000 eggs were 
procured from the same source. One half of 
them were distributed by the commissioners 
to Robinson and Hoyt, of Meredith, N. H., 
and the other half to Livingston Stone, of 
Charlestown, N. H. Only 12 per cent. of this 
lot of eggs were impregnated ; and about 99 
per cent. of the impregnated eggs hatched. 
About 10,000 fry were put into the Merri- 
mack the following spring, as the result of 
this effort. In 1868, the autumn following, 
Livingston Stone built a hatching establish- 
ment on the Miramichi, N. B., where all the 
eggs had been taken, and brought home 
183,000 ova, which were hatched in various 
localities, but mostly in his boxes at Charles- 





* The Rhine is an excellent salmon stream, and yields 
a large number of fish. The five fishing stations at 
Rotterdam are very productive, each of them yielding 
about forty thousand salmon per annum; and it would 





not be extravagant to estimate the product of these 
fisheries as of the value of £25,000 per annum. 
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town. These were mostly put into the Mer- 
rimack; but small lots went into the Mystic 
River, and into small streams upon Cape Cod, 
into West River, and the Winooski, Vt. The 
next year Mr. Hagar, the Vermont commis- 
sioner, secured about 40,000 ova from the 
same river, and these developed well, and 
were put into Vermont streams. Only 8,000 
ova in good condition came from the Mira- 
michi the following season, and these were 
mainly put into the waters of Maine and 
Connecticut. Small lots also were procured 





parent fish. The head waters of the Penob- 
scot, where the fish spawn naturally are in a 
wilderness, and the difficulties of taking and 
developing spawn there in the winter are 
very great. It, therefore, seemed best to Mr. 
Atkins to buy live salmon of the pound fish- 
ermen, to confine them in brooks through the 
summer, and take the spawn in November. 
This had never been done, so far as he knew, 
but the success of the Poquonnoc Fish Com- 
pany the previous year with the land-locked 
salmon, at Grand Lake Stream, afforded 


Fre. 7.—SaLMon-Fisnine STaTIon AT WOODHAVEN-ON-TaY. 


this season from Mr. Samuel Wilmot, who 
has the care of the Canadian salmon hatching 
establishment at New Castle, on the north 
shore of Lake Ontairio, for Maine and Con- 
necticut. The high price of ova—forty dol- 
lars in gold—prevented any very large pur- 
chases. 

In the fall of 1871, 72,000 eggs were taken 
at Orland, Maine, by Charles G. Atkins, fish 
commissioner of Maine, principally for Maine, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and the Po- 
quonnoc Fish Company. The association 
employed Mr. Atkins to superintend the en- 
terprise, and it could not have fallen into 
better hands. This, so far as we know, was 
the first attempt to take salmon spawn in our 
own territory. It was accompanied with 
many hazards, and with large loss of the 





strong presumption that the salmo salar 
would bear similar confinement. Of the 102 
salmon purchased for breeders, the large ma- 
jority died, owing to preventible causes— 
some were swept away in a flood, and less 
than a dozen females remained to furnish 
spawn. The spawn were fertilized by the 
dry method, and about 964 per cent. proved 
to be impregnated. The cost of the eggs to 
the parties was about $18 per thousand, not- 
withstanding all the difficulties encountered 
in an entirely new enterprise. All the par- 
ties concerned, in this first attempt to secure 
salmon spawn in our own waters, are very 
well satisfied with the result, and are con- 
vinced that we have now the means of suv 
plying an abundant stock of salmon spawn 
for our rivers. The knowledge we have 
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gained is worth much more than the spawn 
for this year. Mr. Atkins thinks the follow- 
ing points are affirmatively settled by the 
experiment : 

ist. That salmon can be kept in confine- 
ment in a small inclosure from June to No- 
vember. 

2d. That they will, under such conditions, 
develop their spawn and milt to perfect ma- 
turity. It has also determined the conditions 
of safety in transportation, and to a sufficient 
extent for practical purposes, the conditions 
of safety in keeping them through the sum- 
mer; and, finally, the best mode of manipu- 
lation to secure complete fecundation. The 
developement of the sexual functions was 
apparently complete and normal, with the 
single exception of one of the females; and 
this was not owing probably to confinement. 
In all other cases the eggs were ripe at the 
ordinary season (November ist to 10th). 
They flowed freely from the fish, and, so far 
as we could judge, there was no imperfection 
about them. The males yielded an abun- 
dance of milt. The sexual instincts were 
strong. The males sought the society of the 
other sex, as we could observe in the case of 
several pairs that were placed, after partially 
stripping them, in a small pond in the brook. 
Even after we had taken as we supposed all 
their eggs, the females would burrow in the 
gravel, like the wild fish, as though that was 
a job they had undertaken, and would not be 
prevented from completing. 

As to the conditions of keeping salmon in 
safety through the summer, my conclusions 
may be briefly stated thus: Salmon will live 
in perfect health in common river, pond, or 
brook water, provided that there be sufficient 
change to prevent stagnation, that the depth 
be not less than four feet, that they be not too 
much crowded, that the bottom be not newly 
submerged, that the water be not too trans- 
parent, and, in the case of a brook, that there 
be not a large per centage of the water from 
springs in the immediate vicinity. It is 
necessary, of course, that the salmon should 
be in good condition when placed in the in- 
closure. I have no doubt that some of the 
salmon that died in the pound, died from in- 
juries received in capture and transporta- 
tion, although Mr. Whitmore was very care- 
ful in handling them. 





Of the eggs taken by Mr. Atkins, 21,750 
went to the Commissioners of Connecticut, 
and 5,250 to the Poquonnoc Fish Company. 
Both these lots were hatched at Poquonnoc 
with very small loss, developing strong, 
healthy fish, apparently in as good condition 
as those coming from fish running free. Great 
credit belongs to Mr. Atkins and to his as- 
sistant, David Dresser, of Princeton, Me., for 
the successful issue of this enterprise. It 
brings salmon spawn within easy reach of all 
our State commissioners, and of any private 
parties who wish to improve small streams. 
In the opinion of Mr. Atkins, the spawn can 
be taken another year at a cost of not to ex- 
ceed eight dollars per thousand. We are glad 
to learn that the facilities for taking salmon 
spawn at Orland are likely to be improved 
another season on a much larger scale. 
SALMON BREEDING BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 

The English have a great advantage over 
us in their facilities for improving rivers by 
private enterprise. Their large estates some- 
times control the whole course of an impor- 
tant stream, and a single individual can reap 
what he sows; but with our system of small 
freeholds, it is only a small stream that can 
be owned by a single individual. But this 
disadvantage is balanced by the fact that our 
streams are practically worthless — the fish 
taken in them with the hook costing more 
than they will bring in the market. It is not 
difficult to get the control of streams, by 
lease, for a term of twenty years or more, at 
small cost; and an individual or company, 
with sufficient capital, might in a few years 
reap a rich harvest from waters now barren. 
If our people were acquainted with the facts, 
we have no doubt that many of the fine 
streams that empty into the sea, and into 
tide-water east of the Hudson, would very 
soon be leased, and stocked with salmon fry. 

The facts in the case are, that all these 
streams abounded in salmon when the coun- 
try was first settled. Rivulets upon the coast 
of California and farther north, so small that 
they are partially dry in the summer, have 
salmon in them. Thomas Ashworth, one of 
the most distinguished breeders of salmon, in 
his work on the “Salmon Fisheries of Eng- 
land,” says of the Furbogh River: “ It is se 
narrow that a man could easily leap acr 
it in the summer season, at the place 
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it falls into the sea; and yet this has a 
salmon weir, and cribs upon it for catching 
fish, with a queen’s gap of only three feet 
wide for the fish freely to pass through at all 
times; but as there is a lake near the 
source of the river, the fish naturally resort 
to it, and are bred, and caught in consider- 
able numbers, even in this diminutive salmon 
fishery. Without the protection which the 
law affords to the proprietor of the Furbogh, 
all the fish might easily be destroyed, and the 
public would sustain the loss of so much food. 
I will allude to another, the Doohulla stream, 
of ten feet wide, in which salmon ova have 
been deposited, and the fish artificially bred. 
They went to the sea, and have since been 
caught in considerable numbers. This was 
done notwithstanding there were in the im- 
mediate vicinity larger streams inviting them 
to enter.” 

Now, we have numerous streams all along 
the New England coast, and in New York, 
that empty into the St. Lawrence and into 
Lake Ontario, that are available for salmon 
streams, and might easily be opened to pri- 
vate enterprise. Wilmot’s Creek, on the 
north shore of Ontario, was opened by Mr. 
Wilmot; and when he had demonstrated the 
entire feasibility of growing large salmon in 
it in great abundance, it was leased by the 
government for the purpose of restocking 
Canadian rivers. It is only about ten miles 
from the source of this stream to its mouth, 
and is no better for this purpose than a mul- 
titude of streams along our coast. Our legis- 
latures are inclined to patronize fish breeding, 
and almost any protection that is needed to 
encourage the art can be secured on applica- 
tion. The great drawback to these enter- 
prises has been the cost of the ova—$40 per 
thousand, in gold. But this, we are con- 
fident, has now been overcome ; and in a very 
few years, salmon spawn will be as cheap as 
those of trout, and, possibly, it may become as 
cheap as it is at the governmental establish- 
ments of Europe, where it sells for about one 
dollar per thousand. 

GOVERNMENT FISH CULTURE. 

What is now very much needed to help 
forward this business in our country is the 
patronage of the general government. We 
are glad to know that the attention of Con- 
gress has been called to the subject. At the 





the annual meeting of the Fish Culturists’ 
Association, at Albany, in February, a me- 
morial was drawn up and signed, requesting 
Congress to establish salmon-hatching works 
at Puget Sound, and a shad-hatching estab- 
lishment at some convenient point near the 
Atlantic coast. The memorialists claimed 
that the national government alone could 
undertake and successfully carry out plans 
for repopulating navigable rivers with food 
fish, in view of the fact that most of the 
navigable rivers formed the boundaries of, or 
passed through more than one State. Mr. 
George Shepard Page, of New Jersey, was 
made chairman of the committee appointed 
by the association to present the memorial to 
Congress. He appeared before the Committee 
on Appropriations on the 22d of March, ac- 
companied by Hon.W. P. Frye, M. C. of Maine, 
and Mr. Charles A. Walker, of the Peabody 
Academy of Science, Salem, Mass. Prof. 
Spencer F. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the distinguished commissioner of the 
sea-coast fisheries, was present by invitation 
from Gen. Garfield, chairman of the commit- 
tee. Mr. Page gave a concise and full ac- 
count of the results attainea in Canada, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, France, Norway, 
Sweden, Germany and Russia, by their re- 
spective governments, in stocking public 
waters with salmon, trout, and other food 
fish. He referred to the rapid increase of 
fish culture in the United States, stating that 
over a million dollars were now invested ; 
and explained the process of fish hatching, 
and the small expense necessary to place a 
half-million salmon and fifty million shad in 
the public waters during the present year. 
Prof. Baird fully indorsed these statements, 
and earnestly urged immediate action. 

We need this action, not only to furnish 
seed for the rivers, but to protect the streams 
when they are stocked. With a salmon- 
hatching establishment upon the Pacific 
coast, it would be an easy matter, not only to 
furnish spawn of the California salmon, but 
of the king salmon, and of the other fine 
varieties of the salmonide@ along the Alaska 
coast. There is very little doubt that these 
can be naturalized upon the more northern 
streams of the Atlantic coast. There is very 
little doubt, too, that shad could be intro- 
duced into the Mississippi Valley, and that all 
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the tributaries of that magnificent stream— 
the Father of Waters—could be made to 
swarm with this excellent fish. With a shad- 
hatching establishment upon the Delaware or 


ment but a few thousand dollars annually to 
put a billion of young shad into the streams 
west of the Alleghanies. What a magnificent 
present to the coming millions of that great 











the Susquehanna, it would cost the govern- | valley of the continent ! W. CLIFT. 
epartment of {ur Soci elations, 
Domestic happiness, thou only blisa 
Of paradise that bas survived the fall 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





WORDS OF AN OLD CLOCK. 


HE human mind is so constituted that it 

must have relaxation, and this it finds in 
various amusements, which, be they ever so 
trivial, serve to turn the mind from the even 
tenor of its way, as a pebble or a straw often 
alters the course of some plodding stream. 

But I’m moralizing, and that is not in my 
line at all. I commenced with the “human 
mind,” and here I am now, sitting on a pebble 
and stopping a stream with a straw. Dear, 
dear, what “ devious paths” this pen does stray 
into! 

To go back to amusements. Did you ever 
cut your wisdom teeth? Don’t, I beg, with 
the vain desire of seeming facetious, ask if 
that is the “amusement” to which I refer the 
“human mind,” for it was such cutting work 
that all “sharp” remarks are blunt in compar- 
ison. 

I wonder whether the descriptive epithet 
“ thick-headedness,” as applied to a person’s 
mental powers, includes the gums! 

It was such a week’s work for those teeth of 
mine to come out, that J, for one, don’t like to 
believe that the gums are included in the head. 
Yet it would be very inconvenient, not to say 
unpleasant, to have them excluded, would’nt it? 

It was some years ago that I gave up fora 
time all intercourse with the outer world, and 
withdrew to the silence and seclusion of my 
room, that there I might devote myself entirely 
to the cutting of an obstinate wisdom tooth. 

One afternoon the family had gone down- 
stairs to partake of their periodical repast, and 
I was left alone in the quiet twilight. ‘“ Shad- 
ows from the fitful firelight danced upon the 
parlor wall.” The rumbling of the heavy 
drays and the lighter carts was growing more 
and more faint, and finally a perfect quiet 
rested in the room. The stillness seemed to 
settle upon each fold of the curtains, and to 








seat itself slowly, with folded hands, upon 
each figure and spot of the carpet; the quiet 
grew oppressive; the dull beat and throb of 
the tortured nerves grew more and more evi- 
dent. Just ready to cry, I leaned my head on 
the arm of the chair, when suddenly, “ Whirr! 
whirr! whirr!” and the old clock, so long con- 
sidered useless, commenced to move its wheels, 
all clogged, as they were, with the dust of 
time. In amazement I raised my eyes to the 
round white face, and, to my horror, saw the 
minute hand shaking its warning finger at me. 

A few moments had done wonders for the 
hitherto meaningless dial-plate. The “five” 
had slipped inte the middle of the face, mak- 
ing rather a fine-looking nose. It is astonish- 
ing how much expression a V gives to a vac- 
uum! The remaining eleven figures had 
grouped themselves into the most artistic- 
looking crimps, curls, eyebrows, ears, etc. The 
thin, smiling lips one would hardly imagine 
had ever occupied the second place on the 
face, and the hands, that crossed themselves 
so daintily, that a modern belle might envy to 
behold, formerly moved only in the one giddy 
round, day after day. 

This transformation scene was completed in 
an infinitely shorter time than one would think 
possible for such an old clock. Perfectly re- 
signed to any new wonder that might appear, 
I only waited in silence. 

“Whirr! whirr! whirr!” came again from 
the interior of the mechanism, and out of the 
thin lips came a rusty little voice, saying : 

“Dear, dear! it’s so long since I’ve made 
any remarks, that my throat seems all clogged. 
If my voice sounds wiry, remember, dear, it’s 
not temper, but natural constitution. I believe 
Tm strung on wires. I was once employed 
by Father Time as his teller. I counted, and 
counted, and counted, till my system was all 
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run down, and, taking off the weights of my 
office, he left me in this case for a little rest. 

“Many are the wise faces that have glanced 
into mine with eager interest, to hear and see 
my opinion on things of moment. Sad faces 
have looked longingly at me, as my busy fin- 
gers reeled off the hours, while others again, 
(and of these I wish to speak more at length,) 
have so dwelt, in thought, in the future, that 
the good of the present has been overlooked. 

“T have seen young men, who have spent 
hours with their eyes dreamily fixed upon me, 
building castles in the air, whose only founda- 
tions were the improbable probabilities of a 
legacy from the kind-hearted Croesus of modern 
novels, who ‘ goeth about seeking’ a chance to 
give away his wealth in untold amounts, for 
meager service and time, at the same time let- 
ting slip golden opportunities of a higher im- 
provement by hard and honest labor. 

“Tt’s all wrong, my dear. We must take our 
life as it comes, and mold it, hour by hour, into 
the likeness of our ideal. Life is something 
that must come gradually. We shall never 
awaken, some morning, and find ourselves at 
once to have changed. The power to make 
ourselves what we will lies nearer at hand than 
we have ever yet realized, and the unshapely 
tigure of our lives, over which we, at the last, 
are so prone to mourn, is too often caused by 
the cessation of that watchful care with which 
we began our task. 

“Between the dark and the daylight is a 
good time for thought and plans for the future ; 
but once into the light again, live in the present 
for the future. Never day dream, to the exclu- 
sion of the real work that lies, like some good 
fairy, ready to do you a service. 

“T have marked time for many a long day, 
as steadily as an old veteran, though I have 
not always been aclock. Truly has the poet 
said,‘ A clock may tick and tick, and still be 
human.’ My story is short, but, unlike most 
moralists, I have given the ‘ Hae fabula docet’ 
first. 

“T was once the property of your great 
aunt.” 

Meekly I bowed assent, although at that 
period of my youth al my aunts were objects 
truly great in my admiring eyes. 

“For a long time she tended me with the 
utmost care, till, yielding to her inclination to 
day dream, she suffered herself to fall into rev- 
eries of such a melancholy nature, that, in 
course of time, she— disappeared. The only 
conjecture that could be formed with regard to 
her mysterious disappearance was, that she 





had been carried off in a train of thought. 
Not knowing the stations at which that line 
makes stoppages, all queries with regard to 
her whereabouts have proved useless. But”— 
and here the old clock assumed a most know- 
ing aspect—* we don’t tell all we know. Rest 
assured, however, that I have a great interest 
in you. 

“T have spoken thus this evening, because 
this is a great era in your life. I watched your 
wisdom tooth when it first made its appearance 
on the horizon of your gums, a mere speck, no 
larger than “a man’s hand,” in the distance. 
I have more to say, but”—a step was heard on 
the stair, my lecturer gave another “ Whirr! 
whirr! whirr!” bowed, and was just going on 
to speak, when— 

“ Are you awake, daughter?” said mother’s 
voice; and “ Your supper’s here,” said the jin- 
gle and tinkle of the glasses and spoons on the 
dainty tray. 

“Why, I believe you’ve been asleep,” said 
Tom, turning on the gas; “I am sorry we 
aroused you.” 

“So am I,” was my answer; “I had such an 
odd dream.” JEANETH HOLM. 

—+0e—_____- 


EVERY-DAY SCULPTURE. 


ROBABLY neither artist nor author, 
however superior in his special voca- 
tion, inspires that reverent, almost devotional 
homage, which every mind pays instinctively 
to the sculptor. How often we hear the word 
Divine! in connection with the works of 
Phidias, Praxiteles, and Angelo. How, with 
“pated breath ” and rapt attention, we gaze 
upon their marbles, fancying the eye and 
hand that fashioned them must own more 
than human skill. 

Yet, every day, nay, every hour, we are 
hacking away, with whatever weapons come 
to hand, wpon material more precious than 
the snow-pure marble, more costly than 
bronze, and more enduring than granite. 
We give little thought to our tools, little to 
the material, less to the result, though it is 
imperishable. 

So pliant is this substance that even a look 
can aid to mold it, a whispered word may 
stain, or a blow change its expression forever ; 
“clay to receive, marble to retain.” 

How thoughtlessly, how pitilessly, how 
weakly, and how wickedly we hack and 
hew at immortal souls! and, unlike the 
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sculptor, we have not the prerogative of 
doing our work first in clay, then patiently 
and skillfully reproducing only perfect lines 
and curves in the enduring stone; no, our 
mistakes and sins against our work have no 
such remedy. The cruel words that cut so 
deeply ; the feigned love that warmed a heart 
to melting tenderness, then froze it to ice 
when the love became no longer amusing or 
expedient ; the falsehoods that stained and 
marred can never be effaced. The scars and 
seams made by our weakness or wickedness 
on the hearts of our fellow-mortals, neither 
tears nor prayers can erase. 

Everything we do or say, nay more, every- 
thing we leave undone or unsaid, that would 
naturally be expected in our position and 
circumstances, has its effect upon those asso- 
ciated with us. And how careless we are 
about exerting influence; because we can not 





do some grand, vast good to our race, we 
think we have no field of labor. We forget 
that often a cheerful, hearty “ good-morning ” 
greeting may be the very “cup of cold 
water” that will keep a thirsty, forlorn soul 
refreshed throughout the day. 

In our indifference or selfishness, thinking 
we are not “our brother’s keeper,” we cut 
and rend the finest feelings of his soul, de- 
stroy his trust in human goodness, weaken 
his faith in Deity, in truth and love and 
honor, and go calmly on in our own pleasant 
lives, little thinking, perhaps little caring, 
that we have helped to distort and destroy 


what, but for us, would have been a grandly 
beautiful life, a source of good and joy, a 
“thing of beauty forever.” 

Ah! we ought rather strive to make our 
own and others’ lives such as shall gain a 
“well done” from the Divine Sculptor. 


AMELIE V, PETTIT. 


——_+0+—_—_. 


ABNORMAL DEVELOPMENT; OR, HELEN ASHFORD’S RULING PASSION. 


LD Peter Goss was a short, thick-set man, 
with immense, bectling brows, snapping 

eyes, and a periodic snort, like “ Mr. Panks” 
in “Little Dorritt,’ a habit so characteristic 
with him that it signaled approach as perfectly 
as if he had blown a horn, and invariably 
warned his wife, “ Aunt Polly,” in time for her 
to hide her snuff-box, and clear her mouth be- 
fore he got in. The old gentleman was further 
distinguished by a bee-gum style of white 
beaver hat, a very large and gayly-colored 
bandana handkerchief, which he had a way of 
flourishing in the heat of debate, and a big- 
headed walking-stick, which he was wont to 
swing in a manner that induced dogs and 
children to get out of the way when they saw 
him coming. He cherished the most undoubt- 
ing faith in his own greatness and superiority 
to the rest of the world; was far from being 
ashamed of his humble origin, but rather de- 
lighted in boasting how he had risen from 
utter obscurity by his own abilities. He knew 
nothing about his ancestors,—cared nothing 
about them, regarding them only as important 
in so far as each had played his petty part in 
eliminating and perfecting himself, their off- 
shoot; to whose grandeur they were as sub- 
sidiary as the compost fertilizer and spring rain 
to the proper growth of cotton and corn. So 
old Peter’s favorite theme was how he used to 
be a “ barefooted cow-boy,” how a winter ses- 





sion at an old field school-house gave him the 
basis upon which his own exertions built a 
superstructure of education. How he bor- 
rowed the money to attend lectures on, and 
returned it in plowing and hoeing for six 
months, doing his preparatory practice, gratis, 
at the same time, among the negroes. 

His next step was io seek the wilds of 
Michigan, secure a few acres of government 
land, and go to work as a permanent settler. 
He worked with a vim and a rush, and in a 
few years had cleared a good little farm, and 
established himself in a paying practice. He 
then married a pretty, soft-spoken woman, 
whom he found “handy” to Jook after the 
poultry, and garden, get his meals and wash 
his clothes. She bore him no children, and 
this fact, coupled with his energies and ler 
case, made him well off in a few years. 

Ten years after his marriage, Peter heard of 
the death of his sister Jane, at Albany, and 
went on there to get her child, a girl, aged six 
or eight. 

Helen Ashford was a pretty, fair faced, sandy 
haired little being, had a shrewd, independent 
way of talking, that amused old Peter very 
much. When he introduced her to his wife, 
he remarked : “ Well, Polly, I’ve brought home 
the smartest gal this side of Boston. I’m go- 
ing to make a great lady out of her. See here, 
child, your old uncle’s going to be powerful 
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rich some of these days, and if you'll be smart, 
and real knowing, he’ll leave it all to you.” 

This speech, no doubt, made an impression, 
for Helen very soon developed a precocious 
propensity for finding out things. Two days 
after her arrival she flustered her Aunt Polly 
terribly, by saying at the table, “ Pappy Peter, 
Aunt Polly dips snuff, and every time she sees 
you coming she hides it.” The unwise guar- 
dian, instead of reproving the improper direc- 
tion in which his niece’s faculty of inquisitive- 
ness was so evidently turning, patted her on 
the head, praised her smartness, and put her 
on track of ascertaining if the milk-maid ab- 
stracted any milk on her way from the cow- 
pen, if any of the farm-help embezzled his 
fruit or vegetables, and if her Aunt Polly was 
as strict in allowancing as she ought to be. 

The inquiring young lady soon raised a 
tempest about Aunt Polly’s ears by reporting 
to her uncle her having surreptitiously sent 
a large quantity of butter and eggs to town. 
After that the easy-tempered, dissembling wife 
was very shy of the shrewd addition to her 
household; but quite ineffectually, for Miss 
Helen got into a way of eavesdropping and 
playing the spy, that enabled her to find out 
her aunt’s most private affairs. 

Being sent to school, she made much greater 
progress in learning to chew sweet gum, find 
birds’ nests, and gleaning news, than in read- 
ing, writing, and ciphering. She triumphantly 
informed her uncle that they “lived better 
than any of their neighbors, for she had been 
all round visiting, just to see what they eat, and 
nobody had pies and cakes like themselves.” 
This sally of precocity nearly tickled old Peter 
to death, he declared she was “too smart a 
child to be brought up in the woods, and he 
would send her to a city school as soon as she 
was twelve years old. 

In due time, therefore, the inquiring niece 
found herself located at Madame Hoskins’ 
Finishing School for Young Ladies. Her 
uncle had expended a considerable amount 
in buying “cloth” for her Aunt Polly to 
make up; but poor Aunt Polly knew noth- 
ing about Demorest’s modes, or stylish New 
York patterns, consequently Miss Helen’s 
dresses were terribly owtré in their cut, and 
her under-garments made with a fullness ap- 
proximating the Dutch girls of pristine New 
Amsterdam. Worst of all, her sandy hair was 
screwed into an infinitesimal knot of itself, 
entirely innocent of even the shadow of a 
chignon. 

Her uncle stayed with her one day, bought 





her a large paper of candy, and at leaving pre- 
sented her with five dollars. 

The very knowing young lady was quick to 
perceive the discrepancy in her dress, and that 
of her companions, and she denounced her 
“old fogy Aunt Polly,” and her “dogged, stingy 
Uncle Peter,” pretty freely to herself for send- 
her out in such a plight. However, becoming 
established on a very friendly footing with 
Mattie Matherson, a fat, good-natured girl, 
who pitied the “dowdy backwood’s tacky.” 
Miss Helen was soon directed to the proper 
channels for improving her personal appear- 
ance, which for a long time occupied her 
thoughts, to the exclusion of everything else. 
She was speedily corseted, hooped, pan- 
niered, bustled and chignoned with an addi- 
tion of a huge bunch of natural curls, bought 
of her miliner. Her uncle responding to her 
demand for a hundred dollars with only fifty, 
she wrote him a pathetic letter complaining 
that “everybody knew he was a poor nobody by 
his being so stingy with her.” Instead of be- 
ing displeased at his niece’s ingratitude and 
want of respect, old Peter’s pride took up 
arms at the possible suspicion of his impe- 
cuniosity, and he sent Helen two hundred dol- 
lars. As atthe old field school, so at the pol- 
ishing-mill, Miss Helen’s inquisitiveness did 
not avail her for the acquisition of useful know- 
ledge. She managed, by surreptitiously look- 
ing in her book while reciting, and paying 
others to prompt her, to take a pretty fair stand 
in her classes, and she evinced a wonderful 
aptitude in “getting the hang” of things gen- 
erally. She found out the engagement of one 
of her classmates, and by threatening dis- 
closure to the teachers, made the poor girl 
work out all her sums for her, and write her 
French exercises till the end of the term. 

Mattie Matherson, who occupied the same 
room with her, coming in unexpectedly one 
day, found her chum very deliberately read- 
ing Mattie’s letters. She also offended Hester 
Smith by inspecting, without leave, her private’ 
diary. 

When “Papa,” as she now called Uncle 
Peter, came after her, she informed him that 
the august principal, Madame Hoskins, wore 
false teeth, false hair, a false eye and a cork 
leg ; that the music teacher, Prof. Von Alste, 
was a morphine eater, and his wife, her Ger- 
man teacher, a “chloral” drunkard. Mr. Goss 
concluded that he had the knowingest niece in 
the world, and he resolved to make a will, 
forthwith, in her favor. 

Having at length finished her education and 
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returned to her country home, Helen found 
time such a laggard in the absence of the sen- 
sations and excitement of city life, that she 
hardly knew what to do with herself. She 
“got up” some diversion in selecting guests 
for the big dinner she made her Aunt Polly 
give, and in remodeling Uncle Peter’s ideas on 
the right way of furnishing a house. Her in- 
dulgent uncle, only indulgent to Helen of all 
people in the world, got the sort of furniture 
she wanted, and let her have as much com- 
pany as she pleased. Intending to marry and 
“ settle herself,” she and the old gentleman de- 
termined to find out all they could about the 
marriageable men of the country, and conting- 
ently the marrying women. The village, five 
miles from them, was the nucleus to which their 
various investigations converged. At table 
daily the uncle and niece compared ascer- 
tained items, and determined who would, and 
who would not do. This young mar tippled, 
that one was in debt, another had sisters, an- 
other was poor; so none of them, it was at 
length decided, would make a suitable hus- 
band for the good-looking, accomplished, 
richly dowered Miss Ashford. Yet, notwith- 
standing their unworthiness, Helen was far 
from satisfied, and not even an accurate knowl- 
edge of the cost of every bridal outfit in the 
neighborhood mollified her growing soreness 
regarding the fact that she was twenty-three 
and not married yet. 

At last, however, Helen’s turn came. An 
elegant-looking man, as Helen thought, “ not 
more than thirty,” stopped at the gate one 
evening and asked Helen, who was walking 
in the flower garden, if he might stay all night. 
She promptly informed him that he could, and 
asked him in. They had the parlor to them- 
selves for two hours, Uncle Peter being late 
getting home from the village. The stranger, 
“Captain Grassmere,” as he informed her, was 
from the “city” where she had attended 
school, and was a merchant. Miss Helen was 
very much charmed with him, and the ac- 
quaintance progressed swimmingly. She made 
her aunt get up the best supper she could for 
him, and her uncle was induced by her repre- 
sentations to think his visit quite a godsend. 
He left the next day, promising to return in a 
week. After his departure the young lady 
discovered a sealed letter on the floor. Fol- 
lowing her bent, she unhesitatingly broke the 
seal, and read what purported to be a letter 
from Captain Grassmere to one of his partners, 
giving directions concerning the business while 
he was away “traveling for pleasure.” Over 





this letter Helen and her uncle put their heads 
together, and the result was, no pains were 
spared, no encouragement wanting, to induce 
the well-dressed Captain Grassmere to become 


. a suitor for the heiress expectant. 


He was not slow to follow his cue, and in 
an uncommonly short space, the courting and 
marriage were consummated. 

It then came out that Captain Grassmere 
was a “bummer;” never had seen the city 
where Miss Ashford was “finished,” and had 
nothing in the world but his fine clothes.” 

Vv. D.C. 
——__$¢9¢¢——_—_— 


HAPPINESS HEREAFTER. 


OME argue that when men reach heaven 
those endowed with a small quantity of 
intellect will be as happy as the most talent- 
ed of men; others that there will be degrees 
of happiness proportionate to the endowment 
of Ideality, Sublimity, Spirituality, etc., to 
take in the beauty and grandeur of the scen- 
ery around. Some contend that when one is 
happy, no one can be more happy; on the 
same principle, when a thing is perfect noth- 
ing can be more perfect. 

We suppose thata canary-bird enjoys his 
food just as exquisitely as the eagle does 
his, but they are different birds, each perfect 
in itself. 

Pope says: 

“The wise man is happy nature to explore, 
The fool is happy because he knows no more.” 

We believe that a human being may be 
happy to a certain extent with uninstructed 
faculties ; but let the faculties be enlarged, in- 
structed and intensified in power, and he will 
enjoy life on a larger scale, and a thousand 
times more than the superficial or ignorant 
man. The rustic swain who looks up to the 
bright starry heavens, regards the sight as 
beautiful. It is not less beautiful to the as- 
tronomer ; he sees the starry vault in its brill- 
iancy, but he sees more; he thinks of them 
as suns, and as centers of systems like our 
own; he thinks of the immeasurable region 
of space, the tremendous circuits which these 
planets traverse in sweeping through space ; 
and his intellectual outreach, his power of 
comprehension and enjoyment, are immeasur- 
ably above that of the man who looks at the 
stars as mere accompaniments of this little 
earth. The child is “pleased with the rattle, 
tickled with a straw,” but its happiness is 
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small, its capacity for enjoyment is limited ; 
and though cannons and trumpets may be 
the choice of manhood, the relations which 
these articles bear to life and times are far 
above the limited comprehension of a little 
child. One of the objects in educating and 
training people on earth is, not only that 
they may be useful and happy here, but soar 





on a higher plane hereafter. If the pint cup 
be full, and if fullness be happiness, the weak 
man is as happy as he can be; but if grasp- 
ing, comprehensive outreach constitutes a 
source of happiness, the greater the man, the 
broader his views, the higher his achieve- 
ments, and the deeper his comprehensions, the 
happier he will be. 


——_+0—__ 


THE CONTRAST. 


BY J. M. CAVANESS. 


THEN. 


Tue sun hangs low in the distant west, 
A rainbow arches the darkening east ; 
The clouds are glowing with gorgeous dies 
Of jasper, amber, and amethyst. 


A moment more, and the rainbow fades, 
The sun is sunk in the golden west; 

Thus fade my dreams of a love-crowned life, 
And thus sinks hope in a sighing breast. 





Now. 

The scene is changed: ‘tis the early morn, 
And yonder dawns the approaching day ; 

The thunder-clouds of a night of storm 
Dissolve and scatter and pass away. 


A moment more, and the sun bursts forth, 
And earth and sky are in bright array 

Thus hope dispels my night of gloom, 
Thus dawns for me a golden day. 


—_+0e—__—_- 


OW THE DIFFERENT FACULTIES COMBINE—NO. 5. 


MONG rude nations two or three simple 
sounds, and the changes which can be 
wrought upon them, constitute their music. 
As the nations become more advanced in 
civilization, the musical sounds become more 
complex and the musical instruments more 
elaborate. The same is true with the various 
faculties of the mind. Rude and uncivilized 
nations, and young children in civilized na- 
tions, have few and very simple thoughts, and 
their words are alike simple. Nouns and 
verbs they understand, but the more compli- 
cated forms of thought and speech they do 
not comprehend. The results of culture are 
seen in the number and variety of faculties 
which can be brought into co-operation and 
co-ordination in the thoughts, words and acts 
which men perform. 

We may imagine language to have once 
been exceeding simple. The savage who 
is hungry will say “food,” or the equivalent, 
and perhaps add with a gesture, “me.” As 
he advances further in the culture of mind 
and education, he will say “food give me.” 
As he further advances he will say, “ please 
give me food,” and he might add, “I am 
hungry, please give me food, and you shall 
have my warmest thanks,” and this idea of— 
give me food, may be extended to a respecta- 





ble speech, and every added word will give 
some new shading to the idea, and make it 
more gracious and complete. 

There is many a man who is well read in 
history, in science, in general information, 
who may be a good grammarian and perhaps 
can write his matured thoughts accurately 
and strongly, but who has not yet learned to 
think and talk well in conjunction. If he 
were called upon to speak before an audience 
he would be confused, embarrased and unable 
to proceed with anything like connectedness 
and elegance. If he continue to practice for 
years he will ultimately come to a point at 
which he can clearly recall facts, and express 
himself with ease, and effect. 

How has this been brought about? We 
answer by the co-ordination and combination 
of his faculties. The most natural way to 
combine language with the intellectual facul- 
ties, is to awaken, first, Individuality to the 
subject matter. This gives power to describe 
details, but Eventuality, which perceives facts 
and records historical events, must also adjust 
the knowledge which the person possesses. 

If Individuality and Eventuality fail thus 
to call up and arrange for explanation the 
matter of the subject, there will be a painful 
dwelliag upon points, waiting, as it were, for 
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something to be called up inthe mind. Per- 
sons of this tendency have a drawling hes- 
itancy which becomes very irksome to the 
listener ; but one who is sharp to perceive and 
has a good memory, will recall his knowledge 
and adjust it for utterance as fast as his vocal 
organs can explain it—his speech is fluent 
and rapid. 

Some however can give facts, rehearse his- 
tory and the transaction of a case; as, for in- 
stance, any matter pertaining to a lawsuit; 
but are unable to bring their reasoning pow- 
ers into the matter and speak with logical 
force and clearness. Such need the training 
of the reasoning faculties in conjunction with 
oral discourse, or the organs through which 
oral discourse is manifested. Many a man 
has wit, but it does not come to his service in 
season; he thinks of some apt illustration af- 
ter he has resumed his seat, and wonders he 
did not think of it before. One better trained 
and cultured in all the graces of speech and 
accustomed to a coordinate action of his fac- 
ulties will see the witty points and have a re- 
mark in readiness, 

Approbativeness combined with Language 
imparts to the subject a plausible manner and 
elegance which flatter and conciliate. A man 
who has large Approbativeness, as a law- 
yer, will never fail to speak of the opposing 
counsel, as “ my learned friend,” nor will he 
forget to express himself with reverent respect 
to the courts. Large Language combined 
with Cautiousness enables a man to speak with 
a vividness that awakens fear and dread in the 
hearer. How beautiful also does Language 
combine with the social faculties. There are 
some who love devoutly, but are dumb as 
statues when they come to explain their re- 
gard ; in fact, they can not speak to man in a 
kindly, friendly way, much less to woman; 
but one who has trained his intellectual facul- 
ties to work in unison with his social feelings 
will bring out that which will awaken a 
corresponding sentiment in the person ad- 
dressed. His manners in society are easy and 
winning. Such a man has trained his social 
disposition to act in harmony with his intel- 
lect and with his refining sentiments. In 
fact; the more completely all the faculties are 
brought by practice to act in harmonious 
combination, the more full and rich, the more 





tions; like the rich music which may be elic- 
ited by the harmonies of a trained orchestra. 

Pride, even in the language and manner of 
its possessor, seusons every emotion, clothes 
every utterance and is the inspiring feature 
of everystatement. Such men are stiff, grand, 
dignified, lordly. Their very gracious terms 
are unacceptable, because so patronizing. 

A family was poor, needed aid, had spent 
their last dollar, when a pompous official, a 
steward of the church of which the family 
were members, called and remarked, that if 
they were in want, he was the steward of the 
church and held the purse, and would grant 
them aid; but their pride was so excited by 
his pride that they professed not to want any- 
thing. An hour after, a good sister went in, 
learned their condition, rendered them aid, 
and saved them from distress. One needs 
something besides Self-Esteem, if he would 
minister to the afflicted in so gracious a way 
that sensitive natures can consent to accept a 
boon and benefaction. 


—_-+0+. ——_. 
“KNOW THYSELF.” 


rTNHE Oneida Circular says: “Men may be 
divided into three classes with reference 

to their se.f-estimates. First, is the man who 
undervalues himself; who never soars above 
the common treadway, because he has no con- 
fidence in his powers. His introspective analy- 
sis is most despondent, and he is continually 
subjecting his talents to unfavorable comparison 
with those of others. He never gets the credit 
he deserves, for no one knows what is in him. 

“ Second, is the man who overrates himself. 
He is always ready with his, ‘ J know, or‘I can 
do it.” He is swollen with conceit, and come 
mits innumerable follies in consequence of his 
overweening vanity. He talks largely and in- 
spires for a time an unfounded confidence. 

“Third, is the man who seems to have an 
omniscient discernment of his own capabilities. 
He estimates himself justly. He places the 
utmost reliance upon his genitis; but you see 
he has reason. If he has a talent, he knows 
it and puts it to use where it tells on men or 
things. The casual observer may think him 
conceited ; but the near acquaintance perceives 
that his self-valuation is only at par. 

“ The first two, as situated in ordinary society, 
attain a correct perception of their individual 


varied and excellent are the mental manifesta- | capacity only, if ever, through much buffeting 
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and sore experience ; while the third too often 
forgets the fountain of his wisdom. Oursystem 
of criticism is the grand regulator and corrector 
of all three. The diffident man is inspired 
with a just idea of his importance as a ductile 
medium, so that he attempts to do things which 
his natural timidity forbade him to contemplate. 
The conceited man is curbed; he lowers his 
head and takes a smaller place. The wise man 
is taught to render to God the things which are 
God’s, and shines accordingly with added luster. 





Thus every truth-lover may know himself as 
others know him, and none need waste long 
years in abortive aims frem lack of true sell- 
knowledge.” 

[Would not a little science—Phrenology — 
go well with your system of criticism? Show 
one why he undervalues himself—small Self- 
Esteem—and why the other overrates himself 
—large Self-Esteem — and how it is that an- 
other weighs himself in sca’es so evenly bal- 
anced, that it is without excess or deficiency. ] 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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EXPRESSION—ITS ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
BY SIR CHARLES BELL, K.H. 





[CONTINUED FROM OUR JUNE NUMBER.] 





OF THE MUSCLES OF THE NOSTRILS. 

HE nostrils are features which havea pow- 

erful effect in expression. The breath 
being drawn through them, and their structure 
formed for alternate expansion and contrac- 
tion, in correspondence with the motions of 
the chest, they are an 
index of the condition 
of respiration when 
affected by emotion. As 
they consist of carti- 
lages moved by appro- 
priate muscles, acting in 
strict sympathy with 
the drawing of the 
breath, they become ex- 
pressive of animal ex- 
citement. We may 
enumerate four muscles 
which move the carti- 
lages of the nostrils: 

Levator labii superioris et ale nasi (aA) — 
This muscle arises from the upper jaw-bone 
and descends to the lip; but a part of it 
stops short to be attached to the movable 
cartilage of the nostril; it raises the nostril 
along with the upper lip. 

The Depressor ale nasi (B) arises from the 
upper jaw-bone, close to the sockets of the 
front teeth; it ascends and is inserted into 
the lateral cartilage of the nostril, and pulls 
down that cartilage. 


Fie. 1.—Mvuscies oF 
THE NosTRILs. 





The Compressor nasi (c) arises from the 
cartilaginous bridge of the nose,* and is in- 
serted into the lateral cartilage of the nostril. 
The name would imply that this muscle 
compresses the membraneous part of the 
nose, which it does; but its principal action 
must be to expand the nostril by raising the 
lateral cartilage. 

The next muscle is a slip of the Orbicularis 
oris (D), which, detaching itself from the 
mass of that muscle, runs up to the edge of 
the septum of the nose. 

Thus we see how nature has provided for 
the motions of the nostrils. The actions of 
these muscles are controlled by a nerve of the 
class which has been distinguished as sub- 
servient to the apparatus of breathing; and 
it is owing to this that the sympathy is estab- 
lished between the general act of drawing 
the breath and the expansion of the nostrils. 
As the motions of the nostrils, however, are 
intimately connected with those of the lips, 
Ishall defer making any further observations 
upon them until the muscles of the mouth 
have been described. 

MUSCLES OF THE LIPS AND CHEEKS. 

The fleshy structure of the lips is in a great 
measure owing to a circular muscle which 
surrounds the mouth. This muscle closes 
the lips, and is the opponent of many other 





* That is certainly its most fixed extremity. 
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muscles, which, taking their origin from the 
prominent points of the bones of the face, 
are concentered toward the mouth, and, be- 
sides opening it, move the lips in various di- 
rections. We must look upon the whole of 
these muscles in three points of view: 1, As 


Fie. 2.—Muscies oF THE Lips AND CHEEKS. 


belonging to mastication, turning the morsel 
and placing it under the action of the teeth; 
2, as part of the organ of speech; and 3, as 
powerful agents in expression. 

Orbicularis oris (A).—The fibers of this cir- 
cular muscle can be traced continuously 
round the lips, and have properly no origin. 
We have already taken notice of the Levator 
labii superioris et ale nasi (B), some fibers of 
which are inserted into the upper lip. 

The Levator labii proprius (c) arises from 
the upper jaw, near the orbit. It is attached 
exclusively to the upper lip, and raises it. 

Levator anguli oris (p).—This muscle lies 
under the last, and is, of course, shorter; it 
raises the angle of the mouth. 

The Zygomaticus (E) arises from the zygo- 
ma, a process of the cheek-bone which joins 
the temporal bone; it is inserted into the 
angle of the mouth. 

There is sometimes an additional muscle, 
arising and inserted in a similar manner, 
called the zygomaticus minor (F). 

The Buccinator (some of the fibers of which 
are represented by G) is a flat muscle which 
lines the inside of the cheek, and arising 
from the sockets of the back teeth of both 
jaw-bones is inserted into the angle of the 
mouth. 

As the teeth of man indicate that he is 





omnivorous, and intermediate between the 
two great tribes of animals—the carnivorous 
and herbivorous,—we expect the muscles 
also to exhibit the same middle state, and to 
partake of the characters of both these 
classes. And such is found to be the case. 
The three muscles last enumerated combine 
to raise and retract the angle of the mouth, 
and by doing so they expose the canine 
teeth. Now, this group of muscles is espe- 
cially powerful in the carnivorous animal; 
they lift the fleshy lips off the long, tearing 
fangs of the lion or tiger, and produce a 
fierceness of expression; but in the milder 
graminivorous animals the same class of 
muscles have a different direction given to 
their action, and they are not capable of ele- 
vating the angles of the mouth in a similar 
manner. In ourselves, when these muscles 
draw upon the orbicularis and disclose the 
angular teeth, a painful and bitter expression 
is the effect. But before we can speak cor- 
rectly on this subject we must pursue the de- 
scription of the remaining muscles. 

Of the muscles which depress the lips 
there is, 

The Triangularis oris, ‘or depressor an- 
guli oris (H), a comparatively powerful 
muscle, which arises from the base of the 
lower jaw and is inserted into the angle of 
the mouth. 

In the drawing some muscular fibers (1) 
may be seen, which join the triangularis oris 
and pass to the angle of the mouth. These 
are part of a superficial muscle of the neck, 
the platysma-myoides, the fibers of which 
mount over the jaw to terminate on the cheek. 
The uppermost fasciculus, represented in the 
drawing, has been described by Santorini as 
a distinct muscle, and from its action in 
laughter has obtained the name Risorius 
Santorini. : 

The Quadratus menti (K)—A small, square 
muscle situated on the chin, depresses the 
lower lip. 

The Levator menti (L) is a small muscle 
which arises from the lower jaw, near the 
sockets of the front teeth, and passes to be 
inserted into the center of the integument of 
the chin. When both muscles act they 
throw up the chin and project the lower lip. 

The angle of the mouth is full of expres- 
sion; and much is implied, according to the 
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prevailing action of the superior or inferior 
class of muscles. The triangularis oris and 
the levator menti combine to produce a kind 
of expression which is peculiar to man. The 
angle of the mouth is drawn down by the 
former, while the lower lip is arched and ele- 
vated with a contemptuous effect, by the 
latter; whence the levator menti has some- 
times been called superbus. The union of so 
many muscles at the angle of the lips pro- 
duces that fullness about the mouth remark- 
able in those who are both thin and muscu- 
lar. In the child or youth whose face is 
plump, they make the dimple in the cheek. 
It is perceived that the orbicularis is the op- 
ponent of all the muscles which are concen- 
tered from various points to the lips; and it 
is by the successive action and relaxation of 
these antagonizing muscles that so much and 
so varied expression is given to the mouth. 
This circular muscle is affected in various 
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Fig. 3. Fie. 4. 
emotions; it tremblingly yields to the su- 
perior force of its counteracting muscles, 
both in joy and grief; it relaxes pleasantly 
in smiling; it is drawn more pleasantly by 
its opponent muscles in weeping. 

We can have no better illustration of how 
much depends on the function exercised by 
the mouth, for the particular character im- 
pressed on the lower part of the face when 
the lips are in motion, than by watching the 
features of a preacher or advocate engaged 
in his vocation, and afterward, if opportu- 
nity offers, looking at the play of the same 
jaws and lips when over a trencher. The 
whole machinery from the temple downward, 
and from the angle of the jaw to the chin, is 
in operation during mastication ; whereas, in 
the most impassioned discourse the action is 
concentrated to the lips. 

In speaking there is much motion of the 
lower lip, and, consequently, activity in 
those muscles which form the fullness of the 





chin; yet a remarkable variety is produced 
in the lines which mark the features about 
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Fie, 5. Fic. 6. 


the upper lip, by the play of the different 
muscles which converge to the mouth from 
margins of the orbits. But this subject has 
further interest. 

The organization necessary to speech—the 
great instrument of human thought—is 
widely dispersed ; that is, for the utterance 
of sound there must conform a motion of the 
lungs or chest, an adjustment of the larynx 
and pharynx, and a fine modulation of the 
lips. It is more directly from the motions 
of the tongue and lips that articulate sounds 
proceed ; and the connection of the numerous 
muscles brought into operation in these 
actions is congenital with the awakening in- 
tellect. Long before a child is taught to 
speak, we may see an imperfect agitation of 
the lips and cheeks; and sounds are uttered 
which wait only for the effort of imitation to 
become language. 

These remarks bear out our former state- 
ment, that beauty in the lips and lower part 
of the countenance of a well-formed face has 
relation to the perfection of the structure 
viewed in connection with speech, and in 
contrast with the apparatus for mastication. 
The possession of an instrument of speech is 
instinctively associated in our thoughts with 
the most exalted endowments of man, moral 
and intellectual. 


OF THE BEARD. 
“ Vidi presso di me un veglio solo, 

Degna di tanta riverenza in vista, 
Che pid non dee a padre alcun figliolo. 

Lunga la barba e di pel bianca mista, 
Portava a’ suoi capegli simigliante 

De quai cadeva al petto doppia lista.” 

Dante. 


The stages of man’s life are outwardly 
characterized. An opinion prevails that the 
form and lineaments of old age are a conse- 
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quence of the deterioration of the material 
of our frame; and that the resemblance so 
often drawn, between an aged man leaning 
on his staff, and a ruin tottering to its fall, is 
a perfect one. It is not so; the 
material of the frame is ever the 
same; years affect it not; but in- 
fancy, youth, maturity, and old 
age have their appropriate out- 
ward characters. Why should the 
forehead be bald and the beard 
luxuriant if not to mark the latest 
epoch of man’s life? or what rea- 
son can be given for the hair not 
growing on the chin during the 
vascular fullness of youth, but 
that it would be inconsistent with 
the character of that time of life 
to be provided with a beard ? 

When these Essays were first 
written there was not a beard to 
be seen in England, unless joined 
with squalor and neglect; and I 
had the conviction that this ap- 
pendage concealed the finest fea- 
tures. Being in Rome, however, 
during the procession of the Corpus Domini, 
I saw that the expression was not injured by 
the beard, but that it added to the dignity 
and character of years. It was evident that 
the fine heads by the old masters were copies 
of what were then seen in nature, though now 
but rarely. There were beards which nearly 
equaled that of the “Moses” of Michael 
Angelo in length, and which flowed like 
those in the paintings of Domenichino and 
Correggio.* 

The beard is characteristic of nations. In 
the East it is honored, and to be shaved is 
the mark of a slave.t A beard of three 
hands’ breadth is a goodly show; but to ex- 
ceed that requires a life of repose: violent 





* “Tn the procession of the Corpus Domini, the Pope 
is usually attended by bishops from all parts of Christen- 
dom—from Mount Lebanon and the East, as well as 
from Roman Catholic Ireland. These dignitaries, with 
the cardinals, the superiors of convents, the friars of va- 
rious orders, and the cavalcade of the guarda nobile, 
form a pageant far beyond what royalty can attain, or 
can anywhere else be witnessed ; whether we consider 
the place and accompaniments, or the actors and their 
costumes. Then it was that age, with bald head and 
flowing beard and appropriate robes, surpassed yonth 
and beanty, with all the trappings of the cavalier.”— 
Note from Journal, 

+ 2 Samuel, x. 4. 
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Fic. 7.—A Fine Bearp.—Lorp Moncs. 





exercise in the field shortens the beard. The 
Turks have avery poor beard. The Persians 
have noble beards, and are proud of the dis- 
tinction. The beard of Futteh Ali Shah, the 
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late King of Persia, reached below his girdle, 
was full and fine, and remarkable in a nation 
of beards for having no division in the mid- 
dle. Such a beard during the active period 
of life shows finely on horseback, being 
tossed over the shoulders in the wind, and 
indicating speed. In the natural beard the 
hair has a peculiarity depending on the place 
from which it grows. The hair of the upper 
lip is usually more profuse, and, even in the 
oldest man, is of a darker hue than that of 
the under lip; so that falling on the lower 
part, it can still be distinguished as it mixes 
with the purer white. Again, the hair de- 
scending from the sides of the face attains a 
greater length than that which comes from 
the chin; and this is more especially the 
character of age. , 
In the French regiments they set frightful 
fellows, with axes over their shoulders, to 
march in front; on their heads is a black 
bear-skin cap, of the form and dimensions of 
a drum; and they select men with beards of 
the same hue, which grow in a bush, the 
counterpart of that on their heads. But the 
face as seen between the two black masses is 
more ludicrous than terrible, and has an 
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effect very different from what is intended. 
A common fellow’s beard, like a common 
fellow’s countenance, is coarse. 

Even in the Franciscan and Capuchin 
monks, the beard has not always the fine 
character displayed in the works of the old 
painters, Their models are gone with their 
times. Something excessive and ideal may 
be represented by the beard. Michael An- 
gelo has, perhaps, followed Scripture in the 
beard of his ‘ Moses,” which floats below the 
girdle; and in the fresco of Jeremiah, in the 
Sistine Chapel. The finest painting of the 
beard that I have seen is by Correggio, in 
the Scala of the Albergo dei Poveri, in 
Genoa—a fresco of the Saviour in the arms 
of the Almighty—where the beard of the 
Father flows beautifully. In short, the beard 
may become, with knowledge and taste, the 
most characteristic part in a figure.* 

Expression in the Lips and Mustaches — 
Things familiar do not always give rise to 
their natural association. I was led to at- 
tend more particularly to the mustache as a 
feature of expression, in meeting a handsome 
young French soldier coming up a long 
ascent in the Coté d'Or, and breathing hard, 
although with a good-humored, innocent ex- 
pression. His sharp-pointed, black mus- 
tache rose and fell with a catamount look 
that set me to think on the cause. 

Every one must have observed how the 
nostrils play in hard breathing.t We have 
seen that there is a muscle which is the 
principal agent in this action; and it may 





*“ Our northern artists are unfavorably situated, not 
owing to the direct influence of cold, as Winckelman 
imagined, but an indirect cause. In historical painting, 
they draw from copies of nature, and paint beards, as 
they do the naked figure, without seeing it, or being fa- 
miliar with the form and color of the one or the other. 
But in Rome, also, they make mistakes. I found the 
artists supporting a fellow whose beard was their model. 
The hair of the head and the beard of this man had 
grown to an extraordinary length, showing what an un- 
couth mass it may become. He had been painted so 
often as the Father of the gods, that in his craze he had 
believed himself to be no less. I said, if they would 
plunge him in the Tiber, and study him as he rose, he 
might pass for a river god. No; the beard is a mere 
* yaass of hair, but admits of much character.’’— Nole 
Jrom Journal. 

+ Physiognomists make a wide nostril the sign of a 
fiery disposition. It may be expressive of passion with- 
out being the cause. The idea of its being the seat of 
passion is undoubtedly taken from animal expression. 
“There went a smoke out of his nostrils’ is hardly de- 
ecriptive of human excitement. 





be felt swelling during inspiration, when the 
finger is pressed on the upper lip, just under 
the nostril. It is the depressor ale nasi. The 
action of this muscle under the roots of the 
hairs on the lip sensibly moves them; and as 
all passionate excitements influence the res- 
piratory actions, the nostrils and mustache 
necessarily participate in the movement in 
violent passions. Thus, although the hair 
of the upper lip does conceal the finer modu- 
lations of the mouth, as in woman, it adds to 
the character of the stronger and harsher 
emotions. 

I continued to think of this in descending 
the Rhone in company with some French 
officers; they were merry with wine, and I 
saw their mustaches, black, red and white, 





Fie. 8.—A Strone Mustacue !—Victor EMANUEL. 


animated in their songs and laughter; and 
although with a farouche character, these ap- 
pendages rather added to than concealed 
expression. We see the pictorial effect in the 
hilarity of the Dutch boor. 

The lower lip moves more than the upper. 
With this, too, we are so familiar as not to be 
sensible of it; but if we try the experiment 
of looking on the face of a friend in a re- 
versed position, we shall be convinced that 
it isso. The expression of speaking results 
very much from the modulation of the lower 
lip; and the rising and falling of the jaw 
which takes place at the same time, and more 
especially in singing, adds to the motion. 
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Passion, however, is expressed more in the 
upper lip. 

In compassionating a fellow-creature it is 
not natural to look on the face reversed. 
Yet I have seen in a modern picture a soldier 
regarding his wounded comrade, déssus des- 
sous, the mouth to the forehead, the eye to 
the mouth. The immediate effect was a 
want of sympathy,—of proper feeling. Even 
the nurse turns her head in correspondence 
with the face of the infant. Is the same not 
meant by the Psalmist: “ My heart said unto 
thee, Let my face seek thy face?” This was 
in my mind in looking on a picture of the 
Saviour, dead, lying on the knees of the Ma- 
donna. She turns her head, bringing her face 
nearly parallel with that of the Redeemer, 
which produces infinite grace and tender- 
ness.* 

The drawing of the head of a man thrown 
to the ground, being to our eye reversed, has 
not the same effect as when represented up- 
right. Certain features must be exaggerated. 
That is, if the painter were to draw the face 
accurately, and then turn the picture the con- 
trary way—the head downward—it would 
have no force. This arises from the reversed 
features being deficient in the accustomed 
harmony, and from the altered relation of 
the upper and lower lips. Michael Angelo, 
with his other excellencies, was a master of 
expression. There is a Pieta by him in alto- 
relievo,t which gives proof of this. The 
piece of marble does not exceed three feet, 
and nothing but expression could have given 
to it its celebrity. 

I was never more sensible of the action of 
the lower lip as expressive of speech, than in 
looking on a picture by that very extraordi- 
nary painter, Zurbaran. It represents St. 
Francis. He is kneeling, his hands locked 
together energetically, his eyes raised, and 
his lower lip has the expression of moving in 


prayer. 





* In the Gallery of the Academia delle Belle Arte, Bo- 
logna. 

+In the Albergo dei Poveri, in Genoa. ‘ A Pieta is 
the representation of Christ resting on the lap of the 
mother. The eyes of the mother are shut, the mouth 
not open, but in the lips 4 form that implies she is about 
to kiss the cheek. The angles of the mouth are in the 
slightest degree depressed, and the lips must open when 
next she draws breath.”—Note from Journal. 

t The picture is in the Spanish School of the Musée 
Royale of the Louvre. 





Among the many advantages which the 
artist has m the southern countries of Eu- 
rope, the service of the Roman Catholic 
Church affords him the chief. At all seasons, 
as well as during the service of the altar, 
there are in the cathedrals and churches 
groups and single figures; the lady in rich 
attire, not more picturesque than the country 
girl; the beggar and the monk, on their 
knees, muttering their prayers. In the family 
pew of the Reformed Church there may be 
as holy a frame of mind, but never the ex- 
pression of those rapt and solitary figures 
whom we see prostrate on the bare stones in 
the solemn light of these churches. But my 
object was to advert to their inaudible mut- 
terings, in which the amount of expression 
capable of being thrown into the lips during 
speech may be well observed. Nor can a 
stranger go from the church to the picture- 
gallerics and mistake for a moment where 
the great painters found their studies—where 
they gained those conceptions of devotion, 
of enthusiasm, and abandonment which we 
see in the portraits of their saints and mar- 
tyrs.* 


ESSAY V. 


OF THE EXPRESSION OF PASSION, AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BY A COMPARISON OF THE MUSCLES 
OF THE FACE IN MAN AND IN ANIMALS; 
AND OF THE MUSCLES PECULIAR TO MAN, 
AND THEIR EFFECTS IN BESTOWING HUMAN 
EXPRESSION. 

Tue violent passions are exhibited so dis- 
tinctly in the countenance of both man and 
animals, that we are led to consider the 
movements by which they are made obvious, 
as characteristic signs provided by nature for 
the express purpose of intimating the inward 
emotions, that they may be interpreted by a 
peculiar and intuitive faculty in the ob- 
server. 

This view, however, so natural at first, is 
not altogether satisfactory, and an opposite 
theory has been proposed in which such 
special provision is denied, and the appear- 





* “*St. Siro, Genoa. It is a new thing to see those 
beggars crawling on the stairs. There is one who, lying 
on his belly, drags himself along with a short stick; 
the precise figure that is in the cartoons of Raphael. 
They are squalid, distorted, and strange: One fellow 
among them I should have in my sketch-book. He is on 
his knees, and, while receiving a soldo from a very poor 
and very old woman, counts his beads and crosses him- 
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ances are accounted for as the effect of cer- 
tain actions which are performed in obedi- 
ence to the common laws of the animal 
economy. It is also said that we are taught 
by experience alone to distinguish the signs 
of the passions in man; that in infancy we 


Fie. 9.—Heap or a Dog. 


learn that smiles are expressive of kindness, 
because accompanied by endearments, and 
that frowns are the reverse, because they are 
followed by blows. The expression of anger 
in a brute is alleged to be merely the cast of 
features which precedes his biting; and the 
character of fondness, that which is seen in 
his fawning and licking of the hand. In 
short, it has been maintained that what are 
called the external signs of passion are only 
the concomitants of those voluntary move- 
ments which the structure renders necessary. 
That, for example, the glare of the lion’s 
eye proceeds from his effort to see his prey 
more clearly; and his grin or snarl from the 
natural act of unsheathing his fangs before 
using them. 

But, if we attend to the evidence of ana- 
tomical investigation, we shall perceive a re- 





self with an indifference that hardly can be real. In 
entering a church in health and the enjoyment of life, 
to step through among the ‘ poveri’ is no bad prepara- 
tion. It is impossible to witness the countryman, whose 
coarse dress marks the lowness of his condition, to see 
him apart in an obscure isle, cast down and in prayer, 
with such perfect abstraction and abandonment, without 
the words of the publican being suggested, ‘God be 
merciful to measinner.’ In this respect, amid all the 
blazon and show of worship which belong to the Roman 
Catholic, it seems still the Church of the poor. There is 
no respect for rank or condition within the precincts of 
& place of worship.""—Note from Journal. 





markable difference between the provision 
for giving motion to the features in animals 
and that for bestowing expression in man. 
In the lower creatures there is no expression 
but what may be referred, more or less 
plainly, to their acts of volition or necessary 
instincts; while in man there seems to be a 
special apparatus for the purpose of enabling 
him to communicate with his fellow-crea- 
tures by that natural language which is read 
in the changes of his countenance. There 
exist in his face, not only all those parts 
which by their action produce expression in 
the several classes of quadrupeds, but there 
is added a peculiar set of muscles, to which 
no other office can be assigned than to serve 
for expression. 
OF EXPRESSION IN ANIMALS. 

In brutes the most marked expression is 
that of rage, the object of which is opposi- 
tion, resistance, and defense. But on ex- 
amination it will be found that the force of 
expression is in proportion to the strength of 
the principal action in the creature when 
thus excited. 

The graminivorous animals, which seek 
their subsistance, not by preying upon others, 
nor by the ferocity, contest, and victory which 
supply the carnivorous with food, have in 
their features no strong expression of rage; 
it is chiefly confined to the effect produced 


Fie. 10.—A Hunery Wot. 


on the general system. Thus the inflamed 
eye and the breathing nostril of the bull are 
induced by the excitement of the whole 
frame; his only proper expression of rage is 
in the position of the head, with the horns 
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turned obliquely to the ground, ready to 
strike. And, indeed, it may be observed, that 
animals which strike with the horns show 
little indication either of fear or rage, except 
in the position of the head; for the breath 
ejected from the expanded nostril is the effect 
of mere exertion, and may belong to differ- 
ent conditions of the frame. In all grami- 
nivorous animals the skin of the head is 
closely attached to the skull, and capable of 
very limited motion ; the eye is almost uni- 
formly mild, and the lips are unmoved by 
passion. 

It is in the carnivorous animals, with whose 
habits and manner of life ferocity is instinct- 
ively connected, as suited to their mode of 
subsistence, that rage is distinguished by re- 
markable strength of expression, The eye- 
ball is terrible, and the retraction of the flesh 
of the lips indicates the most savage fury. 
The action of the respiratory organs, the 
heaving and agony of breathing, the deep 
and harsh motion of the air drawn through 
the throat in the growl, declare the universal 
excitement of the animal. It is wrong to 
imagine that all this is a mere preparatory 
exposure of the canine teeth. Brutes may 
have expression, properly so called, as well 
as man, though in a more limited degree; 
but in them expression is so molded to their 
natures and their necessities, that it seems 
accessory to their needful and voluntary 
actions 

The horse is universally held to be a noble 
animal, as he possesses the expression of 
courage without the ferociousness of the 
beast of prey, and as there is a consent be- 
tween the motions of the ear and the eye, 
which resembles the exertion of mind and 
the movements of the human countenance. 
But even this expression is the result of an 
incidental consent of animal motions, and no 
more proves intelligence than the diminutive 
eye and the unexpressive face of the elephant 
denote the contrary. We admire it, because 
there is as much animation as in the tiger, 
without the ferocity. The consent of mo- 
tions between the eye and the ear of the 
horse is a physical consequence of the neces- 
sities of the animal. His defense lies in the 
hind feet, and there is an arrangement both 
in the muscles and in the form of the skull 
for that retroverted direction of the eye 















which seems so expressive in the horse, but 
which merely serves to guide the blow. The 
inflation of the nostrils, and the fleshiness of 
the lips belong to the peculiar provision for 
his respiration and mode of feeding. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


——+0e-___ 
A TRUE MINISTRY. 


T the installation of the Rev. Wm. M. 
Taylor, late of Liverpool, England, as 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher preached a sermon upon 
“A True Ministry and the Signs which should 
follow it,” in which he introduces this advice: 
The great power of the truth of Christianity 
in the early ages was not found in the miracles 
which accompanied it, but in the pure, spirit- 
ual, and exalted lives which its preaching de- 
veloped. A true Christian minister will begin 
by recognizing that all men need the saving 
influence of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Some 
men believe that we have lapsed from a state 
of purity; others that we started from the 
other direction and are working up—some not 
quite so fast as they should—from the monkey 
tribe or below it. But whatever may have 
been the historic facts in regard to man, 
whether he is the degraded remnant of a no- 
bler stock or has attained to his present emi- 
mence from a lower tribe of animals, the 
working fact which we have in hand to-day is 
this, that men are, individually and collective- 
ly, in such a condition that they need moral 
culture and development, and to such an ex- 
tent as this is effected it may be justly called 
regeneration or new birth. There are none so 
good that they do not need spiritual re-birth, 
and none so bad that they are not susceptible 
of it. The true minister goes to men, not with 
doleful declarations that they must do right; 
that is not our message; but that they may do 
right. God administers all things upon the 
basis of love and beneficence. A true preach- 
ing of the Gospel will develop men on every 
side. The spiritual, intellectual, moral, es- 
thetic — everything that belongs to man be- 
longs to religion, and it is its business to wake 
up everything there is in him, and give it ap- 
propriate expression. It will deliver the soul 
from the glcom of superstition, and inspire it 
with hope, courage, and joy. 
[The purpose of religion is to perfect man ; 
that is, to render his development entirely 
symmetrical.] 
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PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, WITH PORTRAITS. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, the revered Father 
of his Country, is respected scarcely less in other coun- 
tries than in the land that gave him birth. His Phrenol- 
ogy indicated strong common sense, clear, practical reas- 
oning power, integrity, reverence, Firmness, and Self- 
Esteem. He was a model of order and prudence, self- 
poise and dignity. 

He was born in Virginia, February 22, 1732, and at 
nineteen he was one of the adjutant-generals of Vir- 
ginia. After General Braddock’s defeat, Washington 
succeeded to the command; and in 1754 he commanded 
the military forces of Virginia, and led the expedition 
against Fort Duquesne (now Pittsburg). In 1759 he 
married Mrs. Martha Custis. In 1774 he was a member 
of the Continental Congress. In 1775 commander-in- 
chief of the American army. In 1787 he was a delegate 
to the national convention, and was chosen its presiding 
officer. Through his influence the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted. In 1779 he was unani- 
mously elected President of the United States, and re- 
elected in 1793. In 1799 he issued his Farewell Address. 
He died at Mount Vernon, Dec. 14, 1799, aged sixty-eight. 


Joun ApAms was of medium height, broad, 
muscular, and strong. His head was broad, his emotions 
earnest and deep ; he was fiery and forcible. He wasa 
man of talent among the mighty men of 1776. 

He was born in Braintree, Massachusetts, October 30, 
1735. Graduated at Harvard College, studied law, and 
took a prominent rank at the Boston, bar. In 1764 he 
married Miss Abigail Smith. In 1775 he was elected to 
the Continental Congrees. In 1777 he was appointed 
Minister to France, and in 1783 aided in negotiating the 
treaty of peace with England. In 1789 was elected Vice- 
President, and re-elected in 1793. In 1797 Mr. Adams 
was elected President, and retired, in 1801, from public 
life. In 1825 he saw his son elevated to the same high 
office he himself had filled ; and on the 4th of July, 1826, 
it being the fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence, died, aged ninety-one. 


THoMAs JEFFERSON was six fect two 
inches in height, thin, muscular, and active; had red 
hair, blue eyes, and a sensitive nature. His head was 
large and well-balanced, and his character harmonious. 
Though he was a man of ardent feeling, he was never 
known to be in a. passion. As a friend, he was un- 
changeable, as a father tender, as a husband devoted, 
and as a patriot immovable. His mind was calm, clear, 
critical, comprehensive and orderly. 

Thomas Jefferson was born in Virginia, April 13, 1743, 
and resided at Monticello, where he died. He entered 
William and Mary College in 1760, and adopted the law 
for his profession. From 1769 to 1775 he was a member 
of the Legislature of Virginia, and made an effort to pro- 
cure the abolition of slavery. In 1775 he was sent to 
Congress, and drafted the Declaration of Independence, 
In 1779 he was elected Governor of Virginia. In 1784 
he was appointed minister to negotiate treaties of com- 
merce with foreign nations, and soon after was appointed 
to the French Court, to succeed Dr. Franklin, and re- 
mained until 1789, when he was appointed by Washing- 
ton Secretary of State. In 1796 he became Vice-Presi- 
dent. In this capacity, as President of the Senate, he 
wrote the celebrated ‘‘ Manual of Congressional Rou- 
tine.” In 1800 he was elected President of the United 
States, and re-elected in 1804, and retired from office in 
1809. He established the University of Virginia in 1818. 
He died July 4, 1826, aged eighty-three. 





JAMES Mapison had a predominance of 
the mental temperament. His organization was har- 
monious, his brain large, compact, and very prominent 
in the intellectual region. He had originality, discrimi- 
nation, and eminent talent. He was very cautious, dis- 
creet, lacked boldness of character, and was almost timid. 

He was born in Orange county, Virginia, March 16, 
1751. Graduated at Princeton, New Jersey, in 1771, and 
adopted the law as his profession. He was elected to the 
General Assembly of Virginia in 1776, and to the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1779, and continued in that post until 
1784. He took an active part in the national convention 
in Philadelphia in 1787, in which the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted, of which he was called the 
“father.” He was soon after elected to Congress. In 
1801 he was appointed Secretary of State by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and succeeded him as President in 1809. He died 
June 28, 1836, aged eighty-five. 


JAMES MONROE was known more for prac- 
tical talent and common sense than for brilliancy, depth, 
and comprehension. He was well poised in his judg- 
ments, but not adapted to invent new resources. He 
was firm, conscientious, and persevering. He had mod- 
erate Acquisitiveness, and by his generosity became 
embarrassed in his circumstances. His sociability, hon- 
est frankness, and transparent integrity won for him 
universal regard. 

He was born in Virginia, April 2, 1759. He left Will- 
iam and Mary College, to join the Revolutionary army 
under Washington. He distinguished himself in the 
battles of White Plains, Harlem Heights, Trenton, Bran- 
dywine, Germantown, and Monmouth. In 1782 he was 
elected to the Virginia Legislature, and in 1783 to Con- 
gress. In 1790 he was appointed to the United States 
Senate. In 1794 he was appointed Minister to France. 
In 1799 he was chosen Governor of Virginia. In 1803 he 
was again appointed Minister to France, and soon after 
as Minister to England. He was Secretary of State, un- 
der Mr. Madison, eight years. In 1816 Mr. Monroe was 
elected to the Presidency. In 1820 he was unanimously 
re-elected. In 1830 he moved to New York, to reside, 
where he remained until his death, July 4, 1831, at the 
age of seventy-two. 


JoHn Quincy Apams had a solid, enduring 
organization, united with sharpness and activity, great 
mental and physical industry, power, and endurance. 
He was firm, combative, courageous, argumentative, 


upright, thorough, and orderly. He had a remarkable 
memory, was scholarly and well-informed. 

He was born in Braintree (now Quincy), Massachu- 
setts, July 11, 1767. In 1781 Mr. Francis Dana, Minister 
to Russia, selected him for his private secretary. He 
returned to the United States in 1785, to finish his educa- 
tion, and graduated from Harvard College in 1787. He 
studied law, and commenced practice in Boston. By his 
literary ability, his knowledge of politica) affairs, and 
his able essays, he attracted the attention of the nation. 
Washington appointed him, in 1796, Minister to the 
Netherlands. He was afterward appointed Minister to 
Prussia, In 1803 he was chosen U, S. senator, and was ap- 
pointed professor of rhetoric and oratory in Harvard 
College. In 1809 he was appointed Minister to Russia, 
and in 1814 aided in negotiating the treaty of peace with 
Great Britain at Ghent. In 1815 he was appointed Min- 
ister to Great Britain. In 1817 President Monroe ap- 
pointed him S 'y of State. In 1824 he was chosen 
President of the United States, and, after serving four 
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years, was elected, in 1830, to the House of Representa- 
tives, to which office he was regularly re-elected until 
1848, when he died—February 23d—aged eighty-one. 


ANDREW Jackson had a high head, espe- 
cially at the crown, which indicates a towering ambi- 
tion and a disposition to bear rule. His Firmness, Self- 
Esteem, Combativeness, Approbativeness, Adhesive- 
ness, Benevolence, and Hope were all large, and he pos- 
sessed the utmost indomitability of purpose and force of 
character, and had great influence with, and power over 
others. 

Andrew Jackson was born at Waxhaw, South Carolina, 
March 16, 1767. In 1780, being but thirteen years of age, 
he joined a corps of volunteers in the army of the Revo- 
lution. In 1786 he received a license to practice law. In 
1788 he went to the wilderness of Tennessee as United 
States solicitor. By bis gallantry in repelling their at- 
tacks, he made himself greatly feared by the Indians, 
who gave him the name of “‘ Sharp Knife” and ‘* Pointed 
Arrow.” In 1791 he located at Nashville. In 1796 he 
was elected the first repr tative of T to Con- 
gress, and in 1797 to the United States Senate, and, a 
year after, was appointed judge of the supreme court 
of the State, which office he held until 1804. In 1812 he 
entered the army in the war with Great Britain. In 1814 
he was appointed major-g 1 of the United States 
army. He fought the battle of New Orleans January, 
8th, 1815. In 1821 he was appointed Governor of Florida. 
In 1823 he was sent to the United States Senate, and in 
1829 was inaugurated President, and re-elected in 1832. 
He died at his home, near Nashville, on the 8th of June, 
1845, aged seventy-eight. 








Martin VAN Buren had a predominence 
of the mental and vital temperaments. He was harmo- 
niously balanced and self-poised. He was secretive and 
cautious, shrewd, clear-headed, and reticent, and one of 
the most accomplished politicians of his day. In man- 
ners he was polished and easy, in personal character 
unblemished. 

He was born at Kinderhook, New York, December 5, 
1782, and early commenced the study of the law. He 
was well acquainted with Aaron Burr, and from him he 
imbibed those peculiar principles of political tactics 
which he afterward put so successfully in practice. In 
1808 he was admitted to the bar. In 1808 he was appoint- 
ed surrogate of Columbia County. In 1815 he was ap- 
pointed attorney-general of the State. In 1812 he was 
elected to the State Senate. In 1821 he was elected to 
the United States Senate, and re-elected in 1827. In 
1828 he was elected Governor of New York. In 1829 he 
was appointed by President Jack: Secretary of State. 
In 1831 he was appointed Minister to England. In 1832 
he was elected Vice-President. In 1835 he was elected 
President of the United States. He died at his family 
seat at Kinderhook, July 24, 1862. 





Witi1amM H. Harrison had a practical 
intellect, strong moral sentiments, and a fair degree of 
force. He was affectionate, kind and upright, prudent 
and circumspect. 

He was born February 9, 1773, at Berkeley, Virginia ; 
graduated from Hampd Sidney College, and com- 
menced the study of medicine. The Indian outrages in 
the West roused his spirit, and joining a regiment of 
artillery, at Fort Washington, Ohio, in 1791, he soon 
reached the rank of colonel. In 1779 he was appointed 
Governor of the territory embracing everything north 
and west of Ohio, and in 1799 was elected its first dele- 
gate to Congress. The new Territory of Indiana being 














constituted, Harrison was appointed Governor, and held 
the office thirteen years. In 1811 he marched against 
Tecumseh, and fought the famous battle of Tippecanoe. 
The war with Great Britain soon breaking out, Harrison 
took the field against the British and the Indians. On 
the 27th of August, 1813, the great battle of the Thames 
was fought, in which Tecumseh was killed. In 1816 he 
was elected to Congress from Ohio, and in 1824 to the 
United States Senate, and in 1828 was appointed Minister 
to the Republic of Colombia. March 4, 1841, he was in- 
augurated as President of the United States, and on the 
4th of April, 1841, he died, deeply lamented. 





Joun TYLER had large perceptive organs, 
acquired information rapidly, retained his knowledge, 
and was able to bring it into use whenever required. 
He was brilliant and offhand, rather than deep or pro- 
found. He was firm, almost obstinate, yet in his general 
intercourse he was frank, plain, unaffected, and easily 
approached. 

He was born in Virginia, March 29,1790. At the age 
of twelve entered William and Mary College. At sev- 
enteen he graduated with distinction, and devoted him- 
self to the study of the law. At nineteen he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and his practice became large and 
remunerative. At twenty-one he was elected a member 
of the Legislature, and soon became conspicuous as a 
popular debater. In 1816 he was elected to Congress. 
In 1825 he was elected Governor of Virginia, and re- 
elected, and afterward elected to the United States Sen- 
ate. In 1841 he was installed Vice-President, and, on 
the death of Harrison, (April 4, 1841,) he succeeded to the 
Presidency. He died, January 17, 1862. 


James K. Poik had the motive-mental 
temperament, but a weak vital system. He was a man 
of dignity and determination ; proud, firm, rather com- 
bative, but a man of intellect. He was not easily swerved 
from his purpose by either praise or blame. In his so- 
cia] nature and moral character he was high-toned. 

He was born in Virginia in 1795 ; a year after the fam- 
ily moved to T He graduated in 1818 from the 
University of North Carolina. He was admitted to the 
bar of Tennessee in 1820. In 1823 he was elected to the 
Tennessee Legislature. In 1825 he was elected to Con- 
gress. In 1885 he was ejected Speaker of the House. 
During the stormy administrations of Jackson and Van 
Buren he exhibited much strength of character and 
force of mind, which gave him the title of “ Young 
Hickory.’ In 1839, Mr. Polk was elected Governor of 
Tennessee. In 1844 he was elected to the Presidency, 
serving one term. He died at his home, in Nashville, 
Tennessee, on the 15th of June, 1849, aged fifty-four. 








ZacHARY TAYLOR had a powerful consti- 
tution, was stout, large, and muscular. His was the vital 
motive temperament, giving coarseness and strength of 
texture, and adapted him rather to vigorous service in 
the open’air than to a mental and sedentary pursuit. 
The base of his brain was large, giving animal force, 
warmth of temper, courage, and executiveness. He was 
firm, hopeful, intelligent, honest, independent in feel- 
ing, and positive in character. 

He was born in Virginia, November 24, 1784. A year 
after his birth his father moved to Kentucky. He was, 
from childhood, inured to hard fare and rough accommo- 
dations. In 1808 he was appointed lieutenant in the 
United States army, and in 1812 was placed in command 
of Fort Harrison on the Wabash, and, for his gallant 
service against the Indians, he was advanced to the 
rank of colonel. In 1814 he commanded an expeditior 
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against the British and Indians. In 1832 he was engaged 
in the Black Hawk war. In 1836 he was ordered to Flor- 
ida, to serve againet the Seminoles, and was brevetted 
to the rank of brigadier-general. In 1847 he was en- 
gaged in the Mexican war, and won brilliant victories. 
March 4, 1849, he was inaugurated President of the 
United States, and died on the 9th of July, 1850. 





MrLLaRD Friuumore has a stocky, substan- 
tial body, a healthy vital temperament; enough of mo- 
tive to give endurance ; the two combining give power. 
He is more courteous than commanding, rather ambi- 
tious than dignified. He is a man to win rather than to 
command ; to act as modifier and pacificator rather than 
as a leader or ruler. 

He was born at Summer Hill, New York, January 7th, 
1800. When fifteen years old he was set to learn the 
trade of a clothier. At nineteen he commenced the study 
of law. In 1823 he was admitted to the bar. In 1829 he 
was elected to the New York Legislature. In 1832 he 
was elected to Congress. In 1849 he was elected Vice- 
President. On the 9th of July, 1850, by the death of 
Gencral Taylor, Mr. Fillmore succeeded to the office of 
President. Since his retirement, in 1853, he has resided 
in Buffalo, New York. 

FRANKLIN PIERCE was born at Hillsbor- 
ough, New Hampshire, November 3d, 1804. He was grad- 
uated from Bowdoin College, in 1824, and chose the law 
for his profession. In 1833 he was elected to Congress. 
In 1837 he was elected to the Senate. In 1847, during 
the Mexican war, he enrolled himself asa private ina 
New Hampshire company, but was soon appointed 
colonel, and soon after brigadier-general of the army 
under Scott. In 1853 he was inaugurated as President 
of the United States. At the close of his term he retired 
to his home in Concord, New Hampshire. He died 
October 8th, 1869. Mr. Pierce was of medium height, 
handsomely built, rather harmonious in his mental or- 
ganization ; was a man of good talent, social and mellow 
and friendly, and much beloved. 





James BucHANAN was born in Pennsylva- 
nia, April 22d, 1791, He was graduated at Dickinson 
College in 1809, studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1812, and rapidly rose in reputation, and was able, 
at the age of forty, to retire from the profession. He was 
elected to the Legislature of Pennsylvania in 1814. In 
1820 he entered Congress, and became an able debater. 
In 1831 he was appointed Minister to Russia. In 1833 he 
was elected to the United States Senate. In 1845 he 
became Secretary of State. In 1853 he was appointed 
Minister to England. On the 4th of March, 1857, he was 
inaugurated as President. During his administration 
the rebellion broke ont. He deemed that he had no 
right, to suppress rebellion by coercive measures. If 
such a man as General Jackson had been in the chair, 
the war would probably have been nipped in its bud. 
In March, 1861, Mr. Buchanan retired to his home, near 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where he died, June 1st, 1868. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN was tall and spare; 
had a large brain, amply developed in the upper part. 
His strong perceptive faculties gave him a ready judg- 
ment, quick knowledge of facts, and the power to bring 
into use all his knowledge at a moment's notice. Sharp, 
practical judgment, an intuitive mind, and keen intelli- 
gence as to men and measures, were his chief intellectual 
traits. His great Firmness and Conscientiousness gave 
him perseverance, steadfastness, and integrity. His 
Cautiousness made him conservative, prudent, and guard- 
ed. His Benevolence rendered him generous and liberal. 








Abraham Lincoln was born February 12th, 1806, in 
Hardin Co., Kentucky. He was seven years of age be- 
fore he went to school, but by patience and perseverance 
he became passable as a scholar, and an excellent mathe- 
matician. He was brought up in the rudest work of 
frontier life, clearing away the forest and running a flat- 
boat on the Mississippi River. In 1882 he volunteered 
in the Black Hawk war; was elected captain, and served 
with honor. He afterward began the study of law by 
borrowing books and reading them by firelight. His 
neighbors looked to him for counsel in exigencies. He 
was for a time a surveyor. In 1834 he was elected to the 
Illinois Legislature. In 1836 he was admitted to the bar 
and rose rapidly. He was elected to Congress in 1846. 
He was a popular debater, and was a competitor of 
Stephen A. Douglas for United States Senator, and in 
1859 won a national reputation by his great struggle with 
the “little giant’’ before the people. In 1860 he was 
elected to the Presidency. 8S ion commenced before 
he took his seat. He had a world of care, taxing his 
judgment to the utmost, and he won the reputation 
thronghout the world as a man of integrity, humanity, 
and wisdom. In 1864 he was re-elected, and on the 13th 
of April, 1865, after the war had closed, he was basely 
assassinated by a dissipated or insane partisan of the 
rebellion. 

ANDREW JOHNSON has an excellent consti- 
tution. The brain is large and heavy in the base, giving 
strong passions and great energy. He is proud, ambi- 
tious to be known, ‘sensitive to praise and reproach, 
and strongly inclined to vindicate himeelf. 

He was born in North Carolina, December 29th, 1808. 
He was early left fatherless and in poverty; at the age 
of ten was apprenticed to a tailor, and learned to read 
after he went to his trade. He set up his business in 
Greenville, Tennessee, where he now resides, entering 
the place on foot, with his bundle slung on a stick over 
his shoulder. He married a lady of good education, who 
instructed him in writing and in arithmetic. He read 
extensively and became well-informed. He was elected 
an alderman of his village in 1829, and mayor the next 
year. In 1835 he was sent to the State Legislature, and 
in 1841 to the State Senate, and in 1843 to Congress. In 
1851 he was chosen Governor of Tennessee, and re-elect- 
ed in 1855. In 1857 he was elected to the United States 
Senate. In 1862 he was appointed Military Governor of 
Tennessee. In 1864 he was elected Vice-President. After 
Mr. Lincoln was assassinated, Mr. Johnson succeeded 
to the Presidency. At the close of his term, in 1868, he 
returned to his home in Tennessee. 











U. 8. Grant, is well built, of average 
stature, a enug and strong frame, and a good degree of 
aetivity, but more endurance and perseverance. He is 
calm, self-poised and prudent, and persistent in a high 
degree. He has Secretiveness enough to keep his own 
counsel, and courage enough to push his purposes man- 
fully. He is hopeful, genial, and kindly ; is a man of few 
words, but earnest and efficient when in the line of duty. 
He is a soldier rather than a politician or a statesman. 

He was born at Point Pleasant, Ohio, April 27th, 1822, 
At seventeen he entered West Point. He became con- 
spicuous for his courage and manliness, not for brillian- 
cy. Having served in the army under General Scott, he 
resigned his commission in 1854 and engaged in business, 
When the late war he raised a company and was 
mustered into service in June, 1861, and was appointed 
colonel of the 22d Dlinois volunteers. In March, 1864, he 
obtained the highest position in the army. He summed 
up his victories with the surrender of General Lee, April 
9th, 1865, thus virtually closing the war. In 1868 he was 
elected President of the United States. 

















STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 


Words a Dr. FRANCIS KEY. 
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1. O _ say, can you see, by the dawn’s ear-ly atten proudly we hail’d - the 
2. On the shore dimly seen thro’ the mist of the deep, Where the foe’s haughty host in dread 
3. O, thus be it ever when freo-men shall stand Be-tween their loved home and 
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twilight’s last gleaming Whose broad stripes and bright stars thro’ the perilous fight, O’er the 


si-lence re-pos-es, What is that,which the breeze o’er the tow-er-ing steep, As it 
war’s des - o - la-tion, Bless'd with victory and peace,may the Heaven-rescued land Praise the 
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ramparts we saieties were so gal-lant - ly streaming. And the rock-et’s red glare,the bombs 
fit - ful -ly blows,half conceals,half dis-clos-es? Now it catch-es the gleam of the 
power that hath made and preserved usa na-tion. Then conquer we must, when our 
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bursting in air,Gave proof thro’ the night o. our i was still there; 0 ” does the 

morning’s first beam,In full glo-ry re-flect-ed now shines on the stream; "Tis the star-spangled 
cause it is just, And this be our mot-to—‘‘In God is our trust!” And the star-spangled 
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star-spangled ban - ner still wave, O’erthelandof the free, and the home of the brave ? 
ban-ner, O long may it wave, O’er the land, &c. 
ban-ner in _ tri-umph shall wave, O’er the land, ." 


























HAIL COLUMBIA. 
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i. Hail! Co-lum - bia, hap - py “0 Hail! ye he- seen, hea hohe band; Who 

| By Im - mor- tal — rise once more, Defend your wo geet — a shores; Let 
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| 3. Sound, sound the trump pe fame, Let Wash -ing-ton’s great name, Ring 
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fought andt bled in freedom’s cause, Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause, And when the storm of 
no rude foe with impious hands, Let no rude foe with impious hands, Invade the shrine where 
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thro’ the world with loud applause, Ring thro’ the world with loud applause, Let ev'ry clime to 
rock on which the storm will beat, The rock on which the storm will beat, But armed with virtue 
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war was gone, Enjoy’d the peace your val -or won; Let in ~de-pen-dence a our — 
sacred lies, Of toil and blood the well-ea:ned prize: While offering peace sincere and just,In 
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freedom dear, chien with a joy-ful ear: With equal skill, with God-like pow’r, He 
firm and true, His hopes are fixed on heaven and you! When hope was sinking in dismay, When 
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| Ev-er mind-ful what it cost, Ev - er grate-ful for the prize, Let its al- tar 
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governs in the fear-ful hour Of hor-rid war, or guides with ease The happier times 
gloom obscur’d Co-lum-bia’s day; His stea-dy mind,from changes free, Resolved on death or 
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HAIL COLUMBIA. Concluded. 
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Words by G. P. Morris. HYMN OF THE NATION.  asicpy3. 2. rooms. 
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1. Freedom spreads her downy wi O-ver all cre -a - ted things, Glo-ry to the 
2. _ho-liest spot,a smiling sun, E’er shed his ge-nial rays up-on, Is that which gave a 


3. Heirs of an im-mor-tal sire, Let his deeds your Saeteb inspire, Weave the strain and 
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King of kings, Bend low to him the rath Bring the heart before his throne, Worship Him and 


Washington, The drooping world to cheer! Sound the clar-ion-peals of fame! Ye who bear Co - 
wake the lyre, Where your proud altars stand! Hail with pride and loud hurrahs! Streaming from a 
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Him a - lone, He’s the on - ly King we own, Ana He ae 4 aes 
lum-bia’sname! With ex - Shen free - dom came, It is man’s birthright here! 2. The 
thousand spars, Free-dom’s rainbow flag of stars, The aym ~ -bol of our land! 
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VIVA L’AMERICA: 





Home of the Free. 


Declamato. H. MILLARD. By permission. 
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1. No-ble Re-pub-lic! happiest of lands! Fore-most of na-tions, Co-lum-bia stands; 
2. To all her he-roes, jus-ticeandfame; To all her foes, a  traitor’s foul name; 
Ritard col canto. 
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Freedom’s proud banner floats in the skies, Where shouts of Lib-er-ty dai-ly a-rise. “U- 
Our Stripes and Stars still proudly shall wave, Emblem of Lib- er-ty—Flag of thebrave. ‘“U- 


colla voce. 
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- nit-ed westand, di- vid-ed we fall,” Un-ion for ev - er, free-dom to all. 
y - nit-ed westand, di-vid-ed we fall,” Glad-ly well die at our coun-try’s call. 
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Repeat in CHORUS. 





Throughout the world our mot-to shall be, Vi-va 1’A-tten -1- ca, Home of the free. 
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NEW YORK, 


JULY 1872. 





DUTY OF FOREIGNERS IN 
AMERICA. 





URS is a nation of freemen. We 

cordially invite all the world who 
think as we think; who prefer a self- 
government, democratic, republican, to a 
hereditary monarchy ; and who do not 
wish to remain under the rule of czars, 
emperors, kings, queens, princes, popes 
or priests, to come over and join us. We 
have rich lands, enough for many mill- 
ions, and should be glad to have them 
occupied by real settlers; but we must 
beg our European cousins, who join us, 
to leave their “old country” customs 
in the “old country.” When they ex- 
change the old home for the new, let them 
conform to the customs of the new home. 
Let each drop his Irish, Scotch, German, 
French, Italian, or Scandinavian dialect, 
and at once adopt our language, our 
mode of self-government, our Fourth of 
July, owr Bunker Hill, and throw up 
their hats and hurrah for our General 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, An- 
drew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, Peter 
Cooper, and the rest. We can get along 
very well here without St. George, the 
Prince of Orange, St. Patrick, or any 
other “old country” saint. We want 
only such as are of us or with us; such as 
believe in our institutions, and who will 
help to sustain them against all the 
world. We claim that this is the best 
country in the world, the best mode of 





government in the world, and we will 
not permit anybody to thwart, over- 
throw, or interfere with the one or the 
other. We will correct our own abuses, 
abolish our own curses, educate all our 
children —white, red, and black—and 
convert them into law-abiding citizens. 
We will also punish transgressors, and 
shut up in prisons those who abuse their 
liberty. The experiment of self-govern- 
ment and free religion shall be thor- 
oughly tried in free America, and shall 
not be “squelched” by bad natives, nor 
by ignorant foreigners. We have enough 
meddling in our affairs, and must insist 
that those who do not like our institu- 
tions shall withdraw, or hold their peace. 

One is no better or worse for the place 
of his birth, his kindred, his color, or his 
pedigree. In the sight of heaven, a man 
is a man, and no one is specially favored 
more than another. Each is equally ac- 
countable to God for the right use of 
time, talent, and opportunity. 

Those born on this soil, and those 
who come from foreign shores, have, or 
may have, equal rights, equal privileges, 
and equal opportunities, for bettering 
their condition in every honorahle and 
available way ; but no man shall trample 
on, or impair, our God-given rights for 
self-government, free schools, and free 
religion. Let the word be conrorm ! 


——_+ee-—__ 


RUNAWAYS. 


— example of Benjamin Franklin, 

who left home at a very early age 
without the permission of his parents, 
has been extensively imitated in this 
great country. A love for adventure, 
impatience of restraint, and a weak 
sense of both filial and moral obligation, 
are among the causes which induce such 
departures. A father, who is so absorb- 
ed in business that he loses sight of the 
growing uneasiness or desires of his 
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sons, and leaves all the care and man- 
agement of his children to their mother, 
or to the boarding-school teacher, is sur- 
prised to hear that his young hopeful 
has suddenly left home for parts un- 
known, without notice. The boy had a 
great curiosity to see the world. He 
could not endure the thought of a 
dull “ humdrum life,” and was ambitious 
to try his wings in higher flights than 
the old familiar sphere of home. Be- 
sides, he had the same love of liberty, 
and the same sense of manliness which 
his progenitors possessed. He longed 
to become his own man and master. 
Would his father entertain the thought 
of permitting him to go from home be- 
fore the legal age of twenty-one? Not 
a bit of it. He would threaten—if in- 
considerate enough—all the penalties of 
the civil law, and would “follow to the 
ends of the earth” the disobedient and 
offending culprit, only to secure his ar- 
rest and punishment. Rebellion is in 
every heart. Even George Washington, 
with all his truth-telling integrity, was 
found rebelling against the lawfully con- 
stituted authorities of King George III. 
nor did we ever hear of his repent- 
ing of the act. Martin Luther was an- 
other. And all who break away from 
creeds, customs, and law—whether they 
be right or wrong—do so in the spirit 
of rebellion. This is human nature. It 
was, is, and will be so, while the nature 
of man remains as it is. Self-esteem, 
Firmness, Approbativeness, Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, backed by Con- 
scientiousness, will assert, acquire, and, 
if they can, maintain their liberty. 
What is necessary for parents to know 
is, the tendencies of their children’s 
minds, and to minister wisely to their ne- 
cessities; to do all in their power to 
direct rather than restrain their minds. 
They should also keep their affections 
and their fullest confidence. When a 
son is afraid to reveal all his thoughts, 





feelings and desires to his father—the 
one above all others who ought to be his 
best friend and adviser—there must be 
something wrong somewhere. When a 
daughter can not, will not trust her 
mother to the utmost, and before any 
other person on earth, we may well look 
out—there is danger ahead; and a frail 
human bark may soon founder. Be- 
tween parents and children there should 
exist the deepest sympathy, the strong- 
est affection—not inordinate—and the 
utmost confidence. The child is here, 
not of its own choice, and its parents are 
responsible not only for its food and 
clothing, but for its fullest education, its 
thorough discipline, and its highest de- 
velopment, physically, intellectually and 
spiritually. Parents owe all things to 
the child, and, in return, the child owes 
obedience while a child. But, in the 
order of human events, the time comes 
when the child becomes father to the 
man. Where there is reciprocal affec- 
tion, where there is authority exercised 
in reason, in justice, and in mercy, there 
will be, must be respect, obedience, sub- 
mission. But where there is neglect, se- 
verity, or cruelty, there will be just such 
a state of things as one may naturally 
expect. Children born of loving pa- 
rents, in happy wedlock, and who are 
welcome, will be well-organized, peace- 
ful, amiable, loving; while those born of 
quarrelsome parents, in unhappy wed- 
lock, and are regretted rather than wel- 
comed, will be quarrelsome, ill-tempered, 
ungovernable, unfortunate. They may 
not be imbecile or idiotic, unless dissipa- 
tion be added to the above-named in- 
firmities, in which case we may look for 
a fresh batch of tenants for asylums, re- 
formatories, and prisons, where, in the 
majority of cases, they will only be 
made worse on account of the bad treat- 
ment administered ; or we shall have so 
many more ready-made candidates for 
the gallows. 
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In England, school-ships are establish- 
ed in the principal sea-ports, in which 
young runaways are placed for training. 
They are thoroughly drilled, disciplined 
and educated for active service. Hard- 
ships are suffered, no doubt, and some 
deaths occur in consequence; but, all 
things considered, after long experience, 
this is deemed the best thing which can 
be done with the young, would-be vaga- 
bonds. Here, we have no such institu- 
tions—save one, we believe, in Boston— 
and, in consequence, we have hundreds 
of young sneak-thieves, pickpockets and 
burglars in the streets of our cities, and 
—for a little while at a time—in peni- 
tentiaries, reformatories, and jails. We 
would place all such as are not disposed 
to remain under the parental roof, till 
able to earn an honest living, in school- 
ships, to be fashioned into self-regulating 
citizens. Each of our large sea-ports 
contains enough of this material to fill a 
big ship, and, with the country runaways 
who flee to the cities, two or more could 
be filled. This would free the streets of 
an intolerable and a growing nuisance, 
and, at the same time, be of inestimable 
service to the young scamps and depre- 
dators, and, resultantly, to the country. 
Boys throughout the country would soon 
take the hint, and wise ones would govy- 
ern themselves accordingly. There 
would be less runaways. Parents would 
know where to look for scapegraces. 
Our mode of treating a refractory boy 
would not be by perpetual scoldings, 
threatenings, or thrashings. If we would 
overcome another, we must first over- 
come or subdue our own Combativeness, 
and substitute Benevolence, kindness. If 
we would beget or call out love in 
another, we must first love that other. 
Love begets love; hate begets hate. 
Were it not for the mercy, the omnip- 
otent charity of our Heavenly Father, 
what would become of us? Let us try 
to do by others, as we would that others 








should do by us. Evil is overcome by 
good, not by evil or by violence. Let 
there be a better understanding between 
husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren. There should be community of 
interests, and each work for the other’s 
good, each share in all the joys and in 
all the sorrows of the other. This would 
keep down rebellion, and prevent run- 
aways and domestic shipwreck. Let the 
authority in the family be always exer- 
cised with wisdom, patience, steadiness, 
charity, and in a prayerful spirit. Char- 
ity is one of the greatest powers on 
earth or in heaven. “ God is love.” 
eS 


STRENGTH OF A NATION. 


N what does the strength or power 

of a nation consist ? Is it in the 
number of men, of guns, or of ships? 
Is it in extent of domain and colonies, 
navigable rivers and sea-coast, in min- 
erals or in money? No. Each of these 
have their uses, and, when combined, 
add to the material power of a nation. 
But the real strength of a nation, that 
strength and power which make the 
individual invincible, are INTELLIGENCE 
and INTEGRITY, combined with UNITED 
NUMBERS. An honest man of the same 
intellectual caliber as a rogue, is always 
the MASTER; and an honest‘nation of in- 
ferior numbers is the master of a nation 
of greater numbers with dishonest 
rulers. 

There is nothing more potent to sap, 
break down, and destroy a nation or an 
individual, than dishonesty. A few bold, 
bad men, in places of public trust, de- 
moralize and undermine a state or a na- 
tion. Their actions become known to 
all; their example is followed by many 
who would otherwise lead honest lives. 
If the fountain be impure, what may 
be expected from the stream? In view 
of these facts, we beg every lover of his 
country to do all in his power to put 
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down, and root out from public offices 
all bad men. If our officials can not 
present a clear, honest record, let them 
be displaced by those who can. 

There are enough godly men in Amer- 
ica to fill all places of trust, and there 
should be prisons and asylums enough 
for all the rogues and imbeciles. Why 
will not men of intelligence and integ- 
rity man this great republican Ship of 
State, and navigate her? Why permit 
pirates, robbers and thieves to seize the 
helm? Rocks and quicksands are all 
round us, and it behooves every lover of 
liberty, every Christian patriot, to look 
well to the management of affairs; to be 
guarded on every hand lest we go on the 
rocks and break to pieces. If “eternal 
vigilance be the price of liberty,” let us, 
American citizens, every one of us, with- 
out ceasing, WATCH AND PRAY. 


“WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE? 


Not high-raised battlement or labor’d mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud, with spires and _ turrets 
crown’d ; 
Not bays and broad-arm’d ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starr’d and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed basenesss wafts perfume 
to pride, 
No :—Men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes indued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude, 
Men, who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing, dare 
maintain, 
Prevent the long-aim’d blow, 
And crush the tyrant, while they rend the 
chain :— 
These constitute a state. ” 


——_3796——_—_—. 


A New AnD EXTRAORDINARY FrRe-PROoF 
Composttion.—An important trial of fire-proof 
composition was made at Washington the other 
day, under the direction of the Secretaries of 
the Treasury and Navy. An iron chest, sixteen 
inches in diameter, with a lining of six inches 
of the composition, also containing a wooden 
box four inches diameter, in which were depos- 





ited papers, money and matches, was placed in 
the blast furnace of the Navy Yard, and differ- 
ent metals placed all round it. After being 
subjected to an almost continuous blast of three 
hours, and after all the metals were melted, the 
chest was left in the furnace until the next af- 
ternoon, when under the directions of the rep- 
resentatives of the Government, the three chests 
were opened, and the contents were found to be 
in exactly the same condition as when they 
were put in, and the matches were used to 
light cigars with. The fire-proof composition 
is the discovery of two gentlemen of Detroit, 
one of whom was present at the trial. 


——___ +04 —___ 


THE SHAKSPEARE DEDICATION. 
—o— 
HURSDAY, May 238d, was made interest- 
ing to the citizens of New York by the 
unveiling in Central Park of Mr. J. Q. A. 
Ward’s bronze statue of the “ Bard of Avon,” 
in the presence of many distinguished Ameri- 
can scholars and of a large concourse of peo- 
ple. Addresses were delivered by well-known 
citizens of New York, one of whom, Mr. Bry- 
ant, the veteran editor and poet, acted a chief 
part as the orator of the occasion. From his 
appropriate and beautiful remarks we take the 
following : 

“The fame of our great dramatist fills the 
civilized world. Among the poets he is what 
the cataract of Niagara is among waterfalls. 
As those who can not take the journey to Ni- 
agara, that they may behold its vast breadth 
of green waters plunging from the lofty preci- 
pice into the abyss below, content themselves 
with such an idea of its majesty and beauty as 
they can obtain from a picture or an engrav- 
ing, so those who can not enjoy the writings of 
Shakspeare in the original English read him 
in translations, which have the effect of look- 
ing at a magnificent landscape through a morn- 
ing mist. All languages have their versions 
of Shakspeare. The most eminent men of ge- 
nius in Germany have been his translators or 
commentators. In France they began by sneer- 
ing at him with Voltaire, and they end by re- 
garding him in a transport of wonder with 
Taine. He stands before them like a mighty 
mountain, filling with its vastness half the 
heavens, its head in an eternally serene atmos- 
phere, while on its sides burrow the fox and 
the marmot, and tangled thickets obstruct the 
steps of the climber. The French critic, while 
amazed at the grandeur and variety of its 
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forms, can not help suffering his attention to 
wander to the ant-heaps and mole-holes scat- 
tered on its broad flanks. 

“To the great chorus of admiration which 
rises from all civilized nations, we this day add 
our voices, as we erect to the memory of Shak- 
speare, in a land distant from that of his birth, 
yet echoing through its vast extent with the 
accents of his mother-tongue, the effigy of his 
bodily form and features. Those who profess 
to read in the aspect of the individual the 
qualities of his intellectual and moral charac- 
ter have always delighted to trace in the face, 
of which we this day unveil an image, to the 
public gaze, the manifest signs of his greatness. 
Read what Lavater wrote a hundred years 
since, and you shall see that he discovers in 
this noble countenance a promise of all that 
the critic finds in his writings. Come down to 
the phrenologists of the present day, and they 
tell you of the visible indications of his bound- 
less invention, his universal sympathy, his lofty 
idealism, his wit, his humor, his imagination, 
and every other faculty that conspired to pro- 
duce his matchless works.” 


——_+0+—__—_ 


SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE NATIONAL 
TEMPERANCE Society, NEw York.—During 
the Anniversary week, in May, this society 
had an interesting meeting; and from the 
annual report of the Board of Managers, we 
learn that the society has never, in any one 
year previous, issued as many publications 
as during the year just closed, and never have 
the topics embodied in the Temperance ref- 
ormation been more definitely or clearly 
placed before the public. 

Seven volumes for Sunday-school libraries, 
two volumes of miscellaneous matter, sev- 
eral pamphlets and sermons, and twenty-six 
tracts have been issued during the past year, 
besides the National Temperance Advocate 
and the Youths’ Temperance Banner ; the lat- 
ter,a monthly paper of four pages, having 
reached a circulation of one hundred and 
thirty thousand copies per month, and is said 
to be mpidly increasing. The works of the 
Association are stereotyped, and thus become 
permanently valuable. 

The printing-press is becoming more an 
agent for the dissemination of Temperance 
knowledge than formerly ; and while lectures 
are given by distinguished speakers and oth- 
ers throughout the country, much more de- 





pendence than formerly is placed upon this 
agency. The most zealous heart needs an 
intelligent head to sustain its interest in a 
matter of this sort ; hence Temperance people 
should read. 

In 1865 the Society and Publication House 
was organized, and is doing good work in 
the cause. It has stereotyped and published 
two hundred and sixty-five publications of 
all sorts, consisting of text-books, lectures, 
essays, arguments, history, statistics upon the 
moral, physical, religious, scientific, political, 
and financial phases of the question, discuss- 
ing the nature and effects of alcohol, as well 
as its place and power; presenting all the 
phases of the wine question, giving the Bible 
view and argument, together with quotations 
from the best authors in the world. These 
have been widely scattered, and are doing a 
most useful work. 

The officers for the ensuing year are, Presi- 
dent, Hon. William E. Dodge, with about 
ninety vice-presidents, embracing many of 
the most noted and able men in the country ; 
J. N. Stearns, Corresponding Secretary; T. 
T. Sheffield, Treasurer; and a Board of Man- 
agers consisting of ten persons. 

Of late, especially in England, the subject 
of Temperance is earnestly considered, and 
in our own State a law has been passed giv- 
ing the “option” of license or no license to 
the towns or cities respectively. 

It has always been a wonder to us that in- 
telligent human beings, with their eyes open, 
would deliberately put into the mouth that 
which would steal away their brain, and 
make them worse than brutes. 

We hope for better days; but the world 
will not become thoroughly temperate until 
the elements of physiology are taught and 
understood in our common schools, When 
men learn what they should eat and drink, 
it will be easy for them to avoid errors, be- 
cause they will have health and coolness of 
judgment as a basis of proper action. 

For $10 we will send a selection of the best 
Temperance literature, which may be worth 
thousands of dollars in many families. Let us 
save our people from the blight of intemper- 
ance by means which appeal to their reason, 
moral sense, and humanity. Legislation can 
do much, but enlightenment, through proper 
instrumentalities, will accomplish most. 
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HOW TO KEEP WELL. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


HIS subject, at first glance, appears to be 

worn threadbare, and it would seem as 
if very little could be said that has not al- 
ready been said upon it; yet the reading 
public is continually crying for “ more,” and 
the avidity with which people search out 
little practical bits on this and kindred sub- 
jects, in popular publications, in preference 
to reading the long, dry medical disserta- 
tions which are issued, proves two things: 
First, that their interest in the matter is una- 
bated; second, that to gain their attention 
it is only necessary to write in a simple, fa- 
miliar style, discarding all technical terms 
and scientific expressions, The popularity 
of two or three well-known books on this 
subject, which have been published within 
the last few years, is illustrative of this. 

A man gets into the habit of working early 
and late; of bolting his meals, and of going 
straight from the dining-room to the desk. 
He rides between his house and his office, to 
save time, and, in short, makes a machine of 
his body, and another of his mind. Presently 
both revolt. Neither of them like this regime 
of all work and no play. The body wants 
rest and fresh air and exercise, the mind 
wants relaxation and recreation. Each be- 
gins to assert its individuality and to con- 
spire for its rights. The man feels heavy and 
dull. He does less in two hours than he used 
to do in one. He has no appetite, or his 
meals do not agree with him. His sleep is 
broken, and, at last, he begins to wonder what 
is the matter with him. His next bright idea 
is that the doctor will tell him, and that the 
doctor will set it all right. So, to the doctor 
he goes. Now, once in a long, long while, 
he will find a precious physician, worth his 
weight in gold, who will tell him, what the 
great Stupid ought to know well enough 
without any telling, that his bad health is 
owing to non-physiological habits, and that 
the only way to get well is to give up these. 
But most doctors will feel his pulse, and look 





at his tongue, and scribble a Latin prescrip- 
tion, and send this unobserving creature, who 
neglects his health to accumulate money 
which he will not live to spend, back to his 
old ways again. 

Now, every man and woman who gives the 
least attention to the workings of his or her 
physical system, ought to know, better than 
the doctor can, what is, as a general rule, best 
for himself or for herself, in all except acute 
attacks, and all ailments which refuse to yield 
to strictly hygienic living. If you have some- 
thing the matter with you, you ought first 
to question strictly your habits of life, and 
change those that are not altogether healthy. 
If, after giving this course a fair trial, you are 
no better, it is then time to apply to the doc- 
tor. No matter what he does or advises, you 
will find that by acting as I have recom- 
mended, in the first place, you have been his 
very best auxiliary. There is nothing that 
makes a doctor so cheerful and hopeful as to 
get hold of a patient who has lived a regular 
life, and on whose self-control and good sense 
he can depend. In such cases the battle is 
half-won. 

We shudder when we hear of the sudden 
deaths of those who seemed, up to the last 
moment, to be in good health. Some of us 
are ready to say, “ What matters it how I 
live, since death is liable to spring upon me 
at any moment?” And I reply, that by far 
the greater number of sudden deaths from 
disease have had a long chain of aggravating 
and predisposing circumstances, of which 
sudden demise is but the natural and legiti- 
mate culmination and sequel. 

Know yourself, and there will be much less 
mystery about these things, much less occa- 
sion to trust yourself blindly to other hands, 

If you were to live in a house all your life, 
and spend your time in keeping it well-or- 
dered, how could you expect a stranger who 
should stop before it suddenly some day, to 
know at a glance just where everything was 
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just as well as you would yourself, and to be 
able to decide in a moment, without any pre- 
vious preparation, just what was out of place 
here, or what was lacking there? This is 
just what you expect of the doctor. To be 
sure, he has dissected a few bodies, he knows 
something about the location of your heart, 
liver and lungs; but every disease that fast- 
ens itself on you has a cause of being, a chain 
of circumstantial evidence connected with it, 
a history back of it, which no one but your- 
self can trace and appreciate and use profit- 
ably. It is the same with every one of your 
physical and mental idiosyncrasies, You 
must see that nobody can serve you so effect- 
ually, from a sanitary point of view, as you 
can serve yourself; unless you have, by care- 
lessness or ignorance, brought yourself into 
that critical state where seconds are golden, 
where all that is done must be done promptly, 
and where both your mind and your body are 
so worked upon that another must take the 
helm for you. 

Yet, how many of us go blindly and pas- 
sively to the doctor, taking none of these 
things into consideration, expecting him al- 
most to heal us with a word, as if he had 
some divine revelation, direct from heaven. 
We rush to him with every little fingerache 
and earache, when a little common sense, a 
little reflection upon the principles of prac- 
tical science, would teach us what to do. 

But there are people who seem to think that 
a doctor is omniscient and omnipotent, and 
that a cold sponge bath, or a daily morning 
walk of an hour, or some simple application 
which they knew very well beforehand was 
needed, must work some miracle for them 
just because he has authorized it. 

I think this tendency to go blindly to an- 
other for help must be due to that feeling 
implanted in the human heart which makes 
us reach our hands up, as it were, to take 
hold upon something stronger than we are. 
We are always feeling around us for some- 
thing wiser than ourselves, something full 
of redeeming power, to which we may cling. 

Yet, after God and nature, there is no phy- 
sician, for both soul and body, like self-help. 
Every intelligent and thoughtful man and 
woman ought, after a little experience, to be 
able to do better for himself or herself, in all 
but sudden emergencies, than any one else 








can. Some careful observation, some reason- 
ing upon facts, some reference to the past, 
some taking into consideration of the pres- 
ent, some allowances for the future, will ena- 
ble nearly all so to order their physical lives 
that, under ordinary circumstances, they will 
run on with passable smoothness. 

Every human system has its own individual 
deficiencies and needs. Deficiencies, to be 
studied and remedied, needs to be met, and 
stumbling-blocks to be guarded against. You 


can learn to make a diagnosis of your own 


state of body, and ascertain what is best 
for it, better than any doctor can at first 
sight. You should know what things agree 
with your stomach better than any one else 
can. You should know, too, under what cir- 
cumstances you are most liable to take cold, 
what degree of heat or cold is necessary to 
your health and comfort, and, from experi- 
ence, what quantity of clothing you ought to 
wear, how far you can walk without over- 
fatiguing yourself, how much mental or phys- 
ical labor you are capable of in a given time, 
on an average, and which of these agrees 
with you best. Also, whether you are best 
suited for sedentary or active employments 
These are the things that exercise the great- 
est effect upon health. It is inattention to 
these details which generates acute and chron- 
ic diseases, and calls out and confirms hered- 
itary and constitutional complaints, dissipa- 
tion being left out of the question. 

The ordering of these things is with you 
alone. If you neglect to take them into con- 
sideration, there is no medicine in the Phar- 
macopia which will do more for you than 
produce temporary relief. Indeed, this is all 
that medicine can do for you under any cir- 
cumstances. It is the province of hygiene to 
build up, of medicine to alleviate. One cures 
you, the other keeps you cured ; or, still bet- 
ter, prevents you from contracting disease, 
thus doing away with the need of medicine. 

Above all, avoid the common but foolish 
error of taking the habits and capabilities 
of others as your vade mecum. “Such and 
such a man works eight hours a day, and so 
I ought to work eight hours a day.” No such 
thing. If you are stronger than he, you may 
work longer without hurting yourself. If you 
are not so strong, you should not work as 
long as he does, Another man’s hours for 
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work and rest and recreation should be no 
criterion for.you. If you are wise, you will 
so order your life as to meet the needs and 
capabilities of your own mind and body, in 
so far as your circumstances will allow. In 
this respect, you are either your own best 
friend or your own worst enemy; and cer- 
tainly you are your own most reliable physi- 
cian. Self-knowledge and a proper applica- 





tion of it are the only guarantees for sound 
health and long life. “Know thyself” holds 
equally as good for the physical as for the 
mental organization of man. 

[In our new journal, THe ScrencE oF 
HEALTH, we shall present extended views on 
this subject, and would refer readers to that 
magazine for general and special physiolog- 
ical and hygienic information.—Ep.] 
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i ge brain of this gentleman is evi- 

dently large, of fine quality, and 
more than ordinarily active; yet, sus- 
tained as it is . 


BURNS, D.D. 

confidently forward to a complete reso- 
lution of any difficulty or embarrassment 
into which he might fall. The religious 
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is strongly de- 
veloped ; he 
feels that he is 
sustained bya 
Power above 
—and that he 
can rest calm- 
ly on the hopes 
and assuran- 
ces set forth in 
the Word of 
his God. He 
has a firm hold 
on the future 
life, and be- 
lieves that he 
has a realiza- 
tion of what 
is signified by 
faith. That he 
takes pleasure 








He is alive 
to impressions from without, and has 
much of that constitutional quality which 
the French term susceptibilité. His feel- 
ings are strong to intensity, but his pow- 
er uf self-control is also well marked, so 
that the action founded on sheer impulse 
is of rare occurrence in his career. 

He possesses much cheerfulness and 
hopefulness of disposition ; is not inclined 
to despond from any cause; would look 





in doing good, 
and that he is sympathetic and forbear- 
ing, is manifested in the large Benevo- 
lence which towers up from the forehead. 
He is firm and persistent, however, in 
the maintenance of his opinion; has an 
earnest individuality of his own, but can 
not be charged with arrogance or as- 
sumption. He is in a great degree fond 
of society ; believes in domestic life—the 
home circle has strong ties upon him; 
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he regards the hearth-stone as the center 
whence radiate those influences which ex- 
ert the most powerful effect in reforming 
and elevating human nature. Intellect- 
ually, he is possessed of much strength 
and breadth of thought and versatility, 
combined with an excellent practical dis- 
cernment. ‘There is more originality of 
thought and purpose indicated than a 
disposition to imitate. The tendency of 
such an intellect, influenced as it is by so 
strong a moral nature, would be toward 
philanthropy, morality, and religion. 
His frank and earnest nature would in- 
cline him to utter his impressions, and 
his Benevolence would give them a hu- 
manitarian tenor. 


The subject of our present sketch, who 
forms one of the leaders of the “ General” 
branch of the Baptist denomination, was born 
at Oldham, near Manchester, England, on the 
18th of December, 1805. His parents were 
members of the Wesleyan Connection, and 
were of exemplary piety, though moving in a 
comparatively humble sphere of life. His 
first education was communicated to him at 
a private academy at Chester, England ; after- 
ward, however, he was the favorite pupil of 
the Rev. W. Winter, M.A., at the grammar 
school of his native town. Having completed 
his course there, he went to assist his father 
in his business as a medical practitioner; and 
prior to his entering upon the work of his 
life, we believe he had some experience in 
other departments of trade. When eighteen 
years of age he became a member of the Meth- 
odist New Connection ; among which earnest 
and devoted people he first made use of those 
talents which have made him one of the most 
widely known preachers of his generation. 
He remained with this body five years. In 
1826 he went to London. It was in 1828, we 
believe, when he avowed a change of view 
on the question of baptism, and was publicly 
immersed on a profession of his faith. In 
1829 he accepted an invitation to the pastor- 
ate of the United Christian Church at Perth, 
Scotland; and he lived on that side of the 
border for five years. While there he devoted 
himself with great zeal to a movement that 
was at that time in its infancy, and not very 





likely to find universal favor among Scotch- 
men. We refer to the temperance question; 
and it may be here noted that his enthusiasm 
in this cause has to the present day shown 
no sign of diminution. 

In 1825 Dr. Burns returned to London, as 
pastor of the General Baptist church, meeting 
in New Church Street Chapel, Marylebone ; 
and so uniform was his success there, that it 
was twice found necessary to enlarge his 
chapel. He was one of the first members of 
the Evangelical Alliance, and has never missed 
any opportunity of raising his voice or using 
his pen in the cause of Christian Union. In 
the year 1847 he was chosen by the Associa- 
tion of General Baptists to represent his 
brethren in a triennial conference of the 
Free-Will Baptists of America, held in Ver- 
mont. Twelve months previously, the Wes- 
leyan University of Middletown, Connecticut, 
had conferred upon him the honorary title of 
D.D. Several times has he been chosen as 
moderator and preacher of the annual assem- 
bly of his own denomination. He has been 
a prolific writer, and many of his productions 
have met with a very large circulation, not 
only in Great Britain, but also in the United 
States. His works may be classified thus: 
First, those designed for private, and those 
for general Christian usefulness, as his first 
three books, “ Christian Sketch-Book,” of 
which twelve thousand copies were sold, 
“Spiritual Cabinet,” “Christian Remem- 
brancer.” Afterward, the second series of 
“Christian Sketch-Book,” “Christian Daily 
Portion ””— 365 readings on the person and 
work of Christ, “Sermons for Family Read- 
ing,” a second volume of the same for village 
worship, “Mothers of the Wise and Good,” 
“ Deathbed Triumphs of Eminent Christians,” 
“ Life of Mr. Fletcher of Madeley,” “ Mission- 
ary Enterprises,” “ Light for the Sick-room,” 
“Light for the House of Mourning,” “ None 
but Jesus,” “Christian Exercises for every 
Lord’s-day,” “Discourses on the Various 
Forms of Religion,” Of works designed 
for ministers and students were, “ Sketches 
and Skeletons of Sermons” (nine volumes), 
“Pulpit Cyclopedia,” (four volumes), “ Sun- 
day-school Sketches,” “‘ Christian Philosophy, 
or Materials for Thought,” “ Universal Love 
of God,” “Sermons on Scriptural Election.” 
Of works for young people and children, 
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“Youthful Piety,” ditto, second _ series, 
“Youthful Christian,” “Good Child’s Gift- 
Book,” “ Scripture Catechism in Verse,” “ Lit- 
tle Poems,” “ Missionary Rhymes,” “‘ Temper- 
ance Hymns,” etc. ; also “‘ Sabbath Treasure,” 
for children’s Sunday reading. In addition 
to these, “ Hints to Church-Members,” “A 
Few Words to Religious Inquirers,” “The 
Marriage Gift-Book and Bridal Token,” and 
it is conjectured that Dr. Burns is the author 
of “ No Better than We Should Be.” 

As editor, Dr. Burns conducted the Chris- 
tian Miscellany in Scotland—a magazine de- 
signed. to promote Christian Union; the 
Preachers’ Magazine, extending through six 
volumes; and he was the editor of the Lon- 
don Temperance Journal for about seven 
years. He published, on his return from 
America, in 1847, a volume describing the 
scenes and incidents of his travels through 
2,500 miles of country. He delivered the 
inaugural sermon in Manchester on the for- 
mation of the United Kingdom Alliance for 
the Suppression of the Liquor Traffic, and 
which was published and largely circulated 
through the kingdom by that society. Dr. 








Burns entered on his London pastorate in 
May, 1835, with a membership of about 
twenty persons, and a comparatively empty 
place of worship; his church now numbers 
upward of five hundred communicants, and 
a twice-enlarged chapel, with sittings all let, 
and full congregation. 

In 1870 he made a tour through the East, 
interesting sketches of which were published 
in English and American periodicals. His 
second coming to America, which has been 
announced, will find a cordial welcome from 
all who are interested in the cause of religion 
and temperance. 

Dr. Burns is powerful and popular as a 
public speaker, speaking in that only thor- 
oughly effective manner, from the heart to 
the heart. In this way his earnestness and 
sincerity infect his hearers with his own en- 
thusiasm. His subjects are always clearly 
arranged, his illustrations apt and numerous, 


and his language well-chosen. Although 
somewhat advanced in years, he is vigorous 
and sprightly; able to perform a world of 
work, and ready at all times for work; in 
fine, anxious to do his best in promoting the 
welfare of his fellow-men. 


———_ ++ —__ 


THE NEW YORK FREE MEDICAL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
AN ADDRESS TO THE FACULTY. 


BY POLLY A. SMITH. 


(Read at the closing exercises of the term for 1871-2.) 


O vrHE FAcuULtTy, IN BEHALF OF THE 
T SruDENTs.—We, the undersigned, stu- 
dents of the Free Medical College for Wom- 
en, do hereby tender to our worthy Pro- 
fessors our sincere and heart-felt gratitude for 
the great privilege we have enjoyed, and the 
instruction received at their hands. We not 
only esteem them as gentlemen and ladies of 
great moral worth and integrity, but count 
them as among the most worthy, talented, 
skilled, and scientific Professors of which our 
noble city can boast. Truly, we have been 
favored in having tutors of such dignified 
rank. And, while their untiring efforts in 
teaching us, their patience with our lack of 
comprehension, their leniency toward our im- 
promptitude, have been as a sharp reprimand 
to us, it bas also deeply endeared them to 
our hearts, and inspired us with confidence, 
that their labors were spent wholly for our 





benefit, and to aid us in accomplishing our 
purpose. 

Many of our number are ladies who have 
passed the meridian of life; who are cumbered 
with family cares and burdens, and over whose 
time and attention circumstances have held an 
almost unyielding control. Others have had 
to plod their way along as best they could 
(as the saying is, “on foot and alone”), whose 
advantages in life have been few, and who, but 
for the benificence of this free institution, never 
could have won the honored title of M.D. Yet 
we have commenced this work with earnest 
wills to accomplish what we have undertaken ; 
and while we humbly beg pardon for all re- 
missness in the past, we promise, in the future, 
and until you shall consider us qualified to go 
forth to the world as physicians, to work with 
renewed energy and will; to be prompt, per- 
severing, and energetic; and by the zest and 
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vim of our purpose convince you that we are 
earnest, true women, working with heart and 
mind for a noble purpose. 

We also tender our hearty, sincere thanks to 
the Trustees, to the workers, to each and to 
every one who has wielded an influence, who 
has put forth a hand, or raised a voice, or lifted 
a prayer to the Throne on high, for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of this Free College ; 
not—as some have maliciously insinuated—to 
qualify madams and mistresses to perform 
their direful deeds of iniquity more adroitly 
and scientifically, but to educate pure, true, 
noble women to be saviors of their sex. 

But to none are we indebted more than to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson; through whose 
munificence we to-day are enjoying the oppor- 
tunity and advantages for which we had before 
toiled and struggled, “worked and waited,” 
but were unable to obtain. May her declining 
days be crowned with peace, and her years 
lengthened out to witness the glorious results 
which are sure to accrue from her well-timed 
generosity. 

All hail to this auspicious day, wherein the 
light of divine truth is beaming forth, and un- 
der whose genial warmth the cold and dark 


OLDSMITH says, “ How many do we 

see who might have excelled in arts and 
sciences, and who seem furnished with talents 
equal to the greatest discoveries had the road 
not been already beaten by their predecessors, 
and nothing left for them except trifles to dis- 
cover.” Alas, poor souls! are they not to be 
pitied—these unfortunate people who seem to 
Lave been intended to make great figures in 
the world, but, by some mischance, happening 
to enter it a little too late, they find the secret 
vaults which they were fully prepared to un- 
lock already opened, and all they can do is 
mournfully to survey the contents? There 
were many of these people in the later part of 
the fifteenth century. They studied Ptolemy’s 
maps and Aristotle’s philosophy, and feared 
lest any saying of those great men might es- 
cape them. They seemed to consider the an- 
cients as extremely fortunate in being the 
first explorers of the fields of knowledge, and 


‘imagined that all the choice fruit had been 


culled, and that nothing remained but the ref- 
use. “The earth is round. I can reach land 
by sailing westward,” cried Columbus. “ Ha, 
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clods of ignorance, bigotry and monopoly are 
melting away; and thereby making room for 
new life, liberty, progress of thought, expan- 
sion of mind, and higher inspiration; all con- 
verging to the development of the one great 
and grand idea, that woman has an equal right 
with her brother, man, to any and every pur- 
suit for which nature has capacitated her. 
With this humble expression of the deep 
gratitude welling up in our souls, we join in 
a united prayer for the preservation of the life, 
health, and happiness of our Professors and 
their colaborers, and likewise for each other, 
that we may thereby be enabled to reach the 
goal for which we run. We subscribe our- 
selves most devotedly and truly yours, 
Lettice H. Doud, Harriet Doty, 
Rachel C. Martin, B. Cornelia Smith, 
Carrie L. Roe, W. Anna Jones, 
Delainia T. Connor, Hattie M. Turner, 
Harriet 8. Warren, Polly A. Smith, 
Eliza F. Stillman, Emma F. Maynicke, 
Roxana J. Seymour, Hermine Grabau, 
Georgiana M. Crosby, Sarah D. Keeney, 
Mary E. Stewart, Kate F. Burgess, 
Betsey N. Harris, Nellie J. Daniels, 
Eliza L. Kimpton, Mary L, Vultee. 





ha!” laughed they. “ You, an ignorant sailor, 
dare to teach the world such things! Don’t 
we know that the land westward is all a delu- 
sion, and that you and your ships will be burnt 
upon the boiling waves beneath the fires of a 
tropical sun.” 

Thus there always have been those who 
seemed amply endowed to make the greatest 
discoveries, but who were either too indolent 
or made the sad mistake of imagining that the 
golden age of discovery and invention was 
already past; and while they sat in idle admi- 
ration of their predecessors and their works, 
others “ stumbled into fame;” that is, as the 
careless observer would have it, others stumble 
upon something new; but it is far from the 
truth. If new things were found out by mere 
accident, the fool and the blockhead would 
stand an equal chance with the wisest of be- 
coming celebrated. But who ever heard of a 
dunce making any great discovery? It is al- 
ways the most intelligent and thoughtful who 
unveil the hidden treasures of matter and of 
mind. You may say they happen upon them, 
if you please ; but still, the fortunate are those 
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who would find them if there were no acci- 
dent, for they see further and look closer than 
others. They do not always find it necessary 
to depart from what is commonly called the 
beaten road ; but in the path where thousands 
have trod before them they unearth gems 
which others have only buried deeper. 

How many millions had looked at the sun- 
light before Newton, and saw nothing remark- 
able; but who ever lay in wait for the sun- 
beam, tore it asunder, and examined its shreds 
with such minute attention as he? Every au- 
tumn, for almost six thousand years, men had 
seen apples falling ; but who ever saw so much 
in the falling of an apple as Newton? Was 
it mere-y accidental that he saw more in this 
than other people? By no means. He saw 
more in the sunshine, more in the air, more in 
everything than other men; for by long and 
patient application he had learned the art of 
seeing better than any one else. And this is 
the great secret of success in discovery. Some 
people live more than three-score years and see 
nothing unless it has been pointed out to them. 
The earth might shine with diamonds and the 
trees bend with golden apples, but they would 
not observe them until the rest of the world 
had ceased to wonder at the phenomena. 
Again, there are others who are continually 
seeing something new in the most familiar ob- 
jects. Plants and trees yield more for the en- 
riching of their minds than for the sustenance 
of their bodies. Nature strives in vain to hide 
her treasures from them; the greater her care 
in concealing, the greater their diligence in 
searching; for it only serves to give them a 
more exalted opinion of the importance of the 
wealth she seems to conceal. Of such a char- 
acter are those who subdue the elements, and 
make even the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances in nature subservient to the conve- 
nience of man; and such a one was Newton. 

The mind must continue to discover, or the 
world relapse into ignorance. It is to the 
great original minds of this age and of pre- 
ceding ages, who have opened up new paths 
and widened and deepened the old ones, that 
the world owes all its advancement in civiliza- 
tion. And these were all impelled onward to 
action and discovery by one deep-seated prin- 
ciple—curiosity. Influenced by this, men look 
in upon the world of thought, and observe the 
mysterious changes constantly going on. For 
the gratification of this, they attempt to pry 
into the nature of the soul itself, and the de- 
signs of its great Originator. Moved by this, 
they search out the causes and connections of 





affairs in the material world, and the various 
uses to which objects may be applied; for of 
all incentives to mental energy, there is none 
more potent than curiosity. Nor is the simple 
discovery of new things the only good result- 
ing from this principle. It encourages the cul- 
tivation and preservation of knowledge already 
gained. What metaphysician would diligently 
collect all that is known of the mind, if he did 
not hope by this means to be able to explain 
other new phenomena? What chemist would 
patiently go through all the tedious experi- 
ments of the laboratory, and carefully study all 
the different combinations, if he did not be- 
lieve that there were other elements and other 
combinations yet unknown? What astrono- 
mer would be careful to gather all that has 
been learned of the stars, and trace the progress 
of each planet and constellation through the 
heavens, if he had no hope of discovering other 
suns with their revolving worlds? What, then, 
must be the result if the field of knowledge 
should become completely explored? Would 
the mind continue to be as active as ever? 
Would it jealously preserve all it had acquired 
to the utmost boundaries; or, deprived of its 
strongest incentive to action, would it not 
rather sink into indolence? Truth after truth 
would be forgotten, science after science would 
be lost in oblivion, and the world would sink 
to its former ignorance and barbarism, unless, 
in its downward course, mind should once 
more be roused, and find a sufficient gratifica- 
tion of its love of novelty in reconquering its 
former domains. 

But would not such a result show that the 
world was ill-adapted to the human mind? It 
is impossible to believe that a Creator infinite 
in wisdom and resources would place mind i: 
a condition so ill-suited to it, that it must some 
time undergo such a process of degradation. 
It seems utterly incompatible with his care 
for the welfare and dignity of his own image, 
and is altogether unlike the order and adapta- 
tion to be observed ererywhere in the universe. 
For every hope there is an expectation. For 
every affection there is an object. For every 
lawful desire there is a means of gratification 
provided ; and I have no doubt that there is 
enough in the world to satisfy man’s love of dis- 
covery and novelty as long as he remains here. 
Men have never yet arrived at such excellence 
in any pursuit as to declare that nothing worthy 
of acquisition remained beyond them ; but if 
at any time such opinions were entertained, 
there always have appeared strong-minded, en- 
ergetic adventurers to prove them false. 
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If, as is generally believed, no two minds are 
alike, each must view the world differently and 
pursue a different course of action, and there- 
fore arrive at new results. This would cer- 
tainly be the case if it were not for that strong 
element of the human mind, imitation, which 
tends to draw all men into the footsteps of 
their predecessors. We laugh at the simplicity 
of the Chinese servant, who was careful to 
break and throw away precisely the same 
number of eggs as he had seen his mistress 
break and cast away when she first taught 
him the art of making custard; but mistakes 
equally ridiculous are continually made by 
multitudes in the manner in which they accept 
the beliefs and follow the examples and pre- 
cepts of certain great leaders. The most ab- 
surd opinions are treasured up and paraded 
before the uninquiring multitude for centuries, 
because they have received the sanction of 
some illustrious character in the past; and 
some even pique themselves on their careless 
habits and slovenly manners because they can 
point to some eminent person as an example. 
The fact that a few men of acknowledged in- 
tellectual power have given no attention to 
certain subjects, is regarded by some as of al- 
most equal authority with a divine command 
not to pursue them. Influenced by such prin- 
ciples, is it any wonder that multitudes pour- 
ing forward in the paths first broken by a few 
great leaders, find them all worn and beaten ? 
Such will ever be the misfortune of those who 
are only imitators. After the multitude has 
passed on the true philosopher may follow, and 





find the way full of novelty. If each intelli- 
gent man would c:refully develop his own pe- 
culiar talents, he would add something new to 
the general store of knowledge ; for it must be 
that there are as many different phases in 
which the world may be viewed, as there are 
minds to view it. 

When we consider by what simple means 
some of the greatest discoveries were effected, 
we are almost inclined to believe that the peo- 
ple of preceding times were very dull not to 
have made them long before. Strange, that so 
little progress should have been made in as- 
tronomy, when Ferguson could find out so 
many things with the aid of only a few strings 
and beads! Wonderful that electricity should 
so long remain the terror of man when only a 
kite was needed to bring it into his service! 
The lack of enterprise and spirit in physical 
investigation which characterizes the ages be- 
fore appears strange to us; but perhaps people 
a few centuries hence will think us dull for 
not observing things that shall come to their 
knowledge through equally simple means; for 
men shall still continue to surprise themselves 
with their own ignorance, and the very means 
by which they elevate themselves will be cal- 
culated to make them humble. 

Mankind will never have good reason to 
complain of a poverty of resources in the 
world ; and the philosopher of ten centuries 
hence may say, like Newton, “I have gathered 
only afew pebbles along the beach; the great 
ocean of truth still lies unexplored before me.” 

J. L. MCCLELLAND. 


nn Se 


THE INFLUENCE OF CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 


N 1866 a merchant received through the 
Post-office a letter, written in a disguised 
hand, as follows: 

“T owe the firm of —— $—, which I stole, 
and am anxious to pay. I hope to tell you of 
it personally, some day. In the meantime, I 
will mail you ten dollars a week, commencing 
the 1st of July, till paid; interest and principal 
will be two thousand dollars. Do not 
try to discover me. I send one dollar now; if 
you accept, please advertise in the Herald 
‘ Personals,’ and sign yourself x. y. z.” 

The merchant replied as requested. Every 
week, from that date, an envelope was received 
through the mail, inclosing ten dollars, with no 
other writing but the number of the payment, 
until the two-hundredth payment was received, 





with the following lines, written in the same 
disguised hand : 

“TWO-HUNDREDTH PAYMENT. I send ten 
dollars more; if you have got them all, please 
advertise in the Herald ‘ Personals” If not, 
please advertise how many are lost, and I will 
send them.” 

The merchant replied, “ The two-hundredth 
payment is received. All right. Come and 
see me, and your name shall be sacredly con- 
fidential.” A few weeks after this, a young 
man met this merchant on the sidewalk, and 
handed him a copy of the New York Jerald, 
pointing out an advertisement under the head 
of “ Personals,” and, with a trembling voice, 
said: “I am the person who wronged you 
while in your employ, and have been making 
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my weekly payments to you until I paid the 
debt, which I hope God has forgiven.” 

“Never was my surprise greater,” says the 
merchant who communicates this fact, “ than 
to stand before the individual who had for 
two hundred weeks, without fail, paid me out 
of his earnings, the amount he had taken from 
me; and he, one of whom I never had the 
least suspicion.” 

Such an instance of continued steadfastness 
of purpose and unostentation is evidence of 
true penitence and thorough reform. It should 
be recorded as an example for every one who 
has been guilty of this sin. It is proper to add 
that this young man is now in a prosperous 





business, enjoying the confidence of his fellow- 
men, end is a worthy member of a Christian 
church. “Blessed is he whose transgression 
is forgiven, whose sin is covered.” 

[We may add a word or two, to the effect 
that this may be regarded as a case of an 
awakened conscientiousness which strength- 
ened its influence with the persistence of the 
young man in restoring what he had embez- 
zled. After such a course of rigid discipline 
as this series of slow payments must have 
been, the young man doubtless attained a 
height of moral integrity quite removed from 
the probability of similar dishonesty, and his 
after career of manliness was insured.] 


— ~~ ~¢o—__——_- 


THE LATE JAMES 

AMES GORDON BENNETT, the well- 
known editor of the New York Herald, 
died at his residence in that city on the evening 
of the 1st of June. He was born about the year 


GORDON BENNETT. 


In 1822 he went to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, where he became connected with the 
Courier as translator from the Spanish-Ameri- 
can papers for that journal. He remained in 





1795, at New » 

Mill, Keith, in ee n—~- 
Banffshire, Scot- _ oe 
land. He re- 

mained at school 


in his native 
place till he was 
fourteen or fif- 
teen years old, 
when he went 
to the Roman 
Catholic semi- 
nary in Aber- 
deen, with a 
view of prepar- 
ing for holy 
orders in the 
Roman Catho- 
lic Church, of 
which his par- 
ents were mem- 
bers. He re- 
mained at this 
institution for 
two or three ie 








g Charleston only 
a) a few months, 
when he came 


to New York, 
where, after sev- 
eral not very 
successful at- 
tempts at jour- 
nalism, he final- 
ly became asso- 
ciated with M. 
M. Noah in the 
editorship of the 
Enquirer. After 
the fusion of this 
paper with the 
Courier, he con- 
tinued his con- 
nection, and in 
1829 became an 
associate editor 
of the Courier 
and Enquirer, 
which position 
he continued to 








years, when, giv- = 
ing up the idea @S8 
of becoming a ® 


priest, he determined to emigrate to America. 
Arriving at Halifax in 1819, he engaged in 
teaching, but the occupation not suiting him, 
he soon abandoned it and made his way to 
Boston, where he became proof-reader in the 
publishing house of Messrs. Wells & Lilly. 


hold until 1832, 
p when a_ differ- 
& ence in political 


opinion between him and the editor-in-chief, 
Col. Jas. Watson Webb, led to his retirement; 
and in October of the same year he issued the 
first number of a new journal called the New 
York Globe, devoted to the cause of Jackson 
and Van Burén. It was soon discontinued. 
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Mr. Bennett next became part proprietor 
and principal editor of the Pennsylvanian, a 
daily journal published in Philadelphia. He 
continued this publication till 1834, when he 
returned to New York, and in May, 1835, 
issued the first number of the New York 
Herald, with which he has been identified ever 
since. 

Mr. Bennett was about six feet in height, and 





weighed, in his prime, not far from 175 pounds. 
His brain was large, and his perceptive facul- 
ties very prominent. Self-Esteem, Firmness, 
and Combativeness were all prominent. He 
was eminently self-relying, and indifferent to 
the opinions of others. Such an organiaztion 
would work or fight its way up against almost 
any obstacle, and society will accord him the 
position he merited. 





THE GREAT MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


rT\HE World’s Peace Jubilee, at Boston, 

promises to be one of the grandest affairs 
in the history of music. Distinguished Euro- 
pean composers and vocalists, famous English, 
German and French musicians, in several cases 
whole bands, will take parts in the programme, 
thus giving the undertaking a truly interna- 
tional character. It is estimated that orchestra 
and chorus will number at least twenty thou- 
sand persons. Many of the features of the last 
Jubilee will be repeated, on account of the en- 
thusiasm with which they were received, but 
on a grander scale ; and efforts are being made 
to increase the iacilities of travel and accom- 
modation, so that the people in all parts of the 
land may be more fully represented among the 
visitors. A view of the Coliseum, in which 
the concerts will be given, is shown in the en- 
graving. It isa light and airy structure, and 
of very graceful proportions, considering its 
great size; it covers a space, we believe, of 
fifteen acres, and will accommodate probably 





40,000 persons. For our own part, we cordial- 
ly wish that the affair will be attended with 
the best success in all respects. 


—+0o—__—__- 


Our Hanps.—The human hand is so beauti- 
fully formed, it has so fine a sensibility, that 
sensibility governs its motions so correctly» 
every effort of the will is answered so instantly, 
as if the hand itself were the seat of that will, 
its actions are so free, so powerful, and yet so 
delicate, that it seems to possess a quality in- 
stinct in itself, and we use it as we draw our 
breath, unconsciously, and have lost all recol- 
lection of the feeble and ill-directed efforts of 
its first exercise, by which it has been perfected. 
In the hands are twenty-nine bones, in the 
mechanism of which result strength, mobility, 
and elasticity. On the length, strength, free 
lateral motion, and perfect mobility of the 
thumb, depends the whole power of the hand, its 
strength being equal to that of all the fingers. 
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Without the fleshy ball of the thumb, the power 
of the fingers would avail nothing ; and accord- 
ingly, the large ball formed by the muscles of 
the thumb is the distinguishing character of 


the human hand. For engraved illustrations, 
showing anatomy of the hand, and all about 
palmistry, the line of life, etc., see “ New Phys- 
iognomy.” 


——__ +04 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN ECHOES.—No. 1. 
PIKE'S PEAK. 


Wiruin the shadow of thy breast I sit, 

And watch the sunshine fall upon thy head, 

Oh, grand and mighty Peak of Pike! around 
Whose brow the storms of centuries have swept, 
While Night and Day for untold eons fought 

To win thee to their perfect vassalage— 

But fought in vain ; for when thy feet were wrapt 
In shadow, on thy breast the dawn lay soft 

As amulet of love on maiden’s heart, 

While o’er thy forehead surged the shining light 
That heralded the perfect risen day. 


Could I but bring 

My thought to bear upon the ages past, 
Since first thy summit pierced the inland sea, 
And kissed the daylight or looked up with awe 
On stars thick set in unknown belts of space, 
Or trace thy history down the scale of Time, 
And read thy conflicts with the powers that dwell 
In water and in wind and in the fire, 
Till thou didst burgeon into blossom—time 
Of evergreen and of eternal bloom— 
It would branch outward till my finite mind 
Would falter at the verge, and hesitate 
Long ere the preface had been read. For thou, 
Perchance, ere Noah sent the white-winged dove 
From out the ark, hadst looked the world across ; 
Nay, more, ere Adam in the garden walked, 
Thy forehead had been kissed by sun and storm, 
Had been baptised by centuries of years, 
And had grown hoary long before the gates 
Of Eden closed upon the exiled pair ; 
And, later still, when Solomon, the Wise, 
Sent sailing ships to Ophir, in the west, 
Thou couldst have watched them pass the stormy 

cape 
And reach the shores that shone with golden sand, 
And smiled with scorn, since in thy rocky heart 
All precious things were hid, to wait the time 
When all the subtler essences of life 
Had lifted human kind to higher planes. 
I watch that smile continued in our day 





To see the search renewed ; where on thy slope 
The miners toiled, unwitting that the air 

They breathed was an elixir such as men 

Had died for want of, ere Sesostris reigned. 
And could thy spirit to their ears convey 

Thy meaning, thou hadst said in thunder tones, 
That would have reached the Aleutian Isles, 
And echoed where the walrus seeks his prey, 
In southern zone, that not in shining sand 
Thy treasure lay, but in thy ambient air, 
Surcharged with all the elements that go 

To strengthen and to lengthen human life. 


I think of these, 
And of that hour in last year’s summer-time 
When, in the silence of the night, I lay 
Upon thy rugged breast and watched the stars, 
And questioned them of thee, but all in vain; 
They, like their queen, were dumb, although their 
lips 
Did twinkle with the secret kept within. 
Oh, mighty mother Nature! at thy feet 
I kneel, an humble worshiper of thee ; 
And as I kneel the strength that in thy breast 
Lies sentient, by electric touch I feel 
Course through my veins, and twine around my 
heart, 
Until I feel, as Samson felt of old, 
Strong-armed, strong-limbed, an athlete in my power. 
At noon of day with radiant sunshine swept, 
Or noon of night by magic moonlight crowned, 
Or when the genius of the storm steps down 
And scatters thunder-bolts, like Jove of old, 
Or when the white-robed spirit of the snow 
Spreads her unsullied fleeces on thy breast, 
Or when by starlight all thy massive grandeur lifts 
Above the foot-hilled children at thy base,— 
It matters not; who once upon thee look, 
Are rapt, like Endymion by the sea, 
And ever after know a new delight. 


WILLIAM E. PABOR. 
CoLoraDo SPRINGS. 


—_+0+—_ 


PRIMARY COLORS. 


[conTINUED.] 


HEN the old method of the supposed 
analysis of solar light by a prism has 

been fairly presented and examined, with its 
prominent faults clearly shown, can it be 
possible that any candid scientist is to be 
found still willing to uphold such an anti- 
quated method as a tangible expression of its 
capacity? To analyze is to separate and de- 





tect each component of a compound, and to 
affect to do this by simply looking through 
a piece of triangular solid glass, or to do the 
same thing by passing its rays through such 
glass upon a screen for our inspection, seems 
to be only worthy a juggler or necromancer’s 
art of analysis, playing with a toy prism, 
which, at best, only gives an abnormal or 
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distorted view of its character, as regards its 
direction, form, and colors, through refraction 
and dispersion—the latter, probably, deter- 
mining the colors. 

Thus to call a prism of solid glass an ana- 
lyzer of solar light, seems a positive misno- 
mer—a perversion of language—in its ordi- 
nary chemical sense. White glass admits the 
passage of solar light, heat, and actinic rays, 
in undiminished force, though it effectually 
bars the passage of artificial heat while 
freely admitting light to pass through; but 
this is not analysis, Such solar compound 
must either pass homogeneously, in its entire- 
ty, or it cannot pass at all, since glass can 
have no interior power to separate the atoms 
from each other, and collect and send each 
color, by itself exclusively, in a broad ribbon 
upon the screen, which all candid thinkers 
must at once confess when these reasons are 
brought fully to theircomprehension. There 
is neither repulsion nor attraction embodied 
in that passive glass to separate the supposed 
colors, nor to collect them again within its 
solid mass, in order that each color may thus 
be separately transmitted to the screen for 
our inspection of the true components of white 
light. Neither is there any chemical attrac- 
tion by interposing a lens, in which the 
whole is again restored to white light, the 
same being only a convergence of the rays pre- 
viously scattered by the prism’s distortion of 
its real character, thereby giving an unnatu- 
ral direction, form, and color to the rays of 
light, which have so long misled philosophers 
as its supposed analysis. 

Thus, I think, it should be acknowledged 
that the prismatic colors are immaterial, and 
so cannot be a part of anything, being solely 
the effect upon the eye of an abnormal ex- 
pression of light, in which the colors are pro- 
duced by the intervening distortions of a 
prism. The same immateriality to the pris- 
matic colors from solar light must be admit- 
ted to apply by that class of scientists who 
claim that light is only an effect of atoms 
turning on their axis—“ a mere mode of mo- 
tion”—thus proving conclusively that such 
colors exist only in an unnatural effect of 
white light upon our vision, when distorted 
or falsified by refraction, as in the case of the 
direction and form of the rays. 

If the prismatic colors are still really be- 





lieved to form white light, they must, by the 
same philosophy, be supposed to be inti- 
mately mixed, as in all chemical composi- 
tions, by an atom of each color blending, and 
these groups combining to form the general 
compound of light, which, as heretofore said, 
was necessary to produce white light. 

Now, if each separate color, either on the 
corpuscular or undulatory theories (i. ¢., act- 
ual transmission of atoms, or only successive 
wave-like impulsions), have each their re- 
spective wave lengths, varying between 458 
and 727 millions of millions of waves per 
second (as calculated), such irregularity of 
motion to each different colored atom would 
effectually prevent their combination, or inti- 
mate blending of atom to atom of each color, 
to form groups of all the colors for a chem- 
ical compound, as heretofore assumed to be 
necessary to constitute white light. Thus 
the individual colors not keeping time in os- 
cillations, or measure of propulsion, such 
colors cannot be intimately blended; there- 
fore such confusion in the transmission of 
rays of different colors ought to cause that 
interference which is productive of no light 
at all, rather than white light. The atoms 
of each color, if they exist, must have an 
equal wave length, as well as an equal prog- 
ress; otherwise white light cannot be com- 
posed of all the colors blended when they are 
respectively transmitted, and arrive at differ- 
ent times. J 

A circular card, painted in sections, to rep- 
resent the prismatic colors, when revolved so 
rapidly that the eye cannot see either sepa- 
rately, does not blend the colors, as supposed, 
to produce white, as an evidence that white 
light is composed of all the colors, This as- 
sumed analogy gives merely a blurred impres- 
sion of some light reflected from its general 
surface—just as a light-colored spoked wheel 
may be revolved so rapidly that neither spoke 
is seen separately, but a general blurred im- 
pression, as of light reflected from a solid 
surface, which we know it is not; but it 
might as well be inferred that the dark in- 
terstices between the spokes reflect as much 
light as the spokes, as to infer, in the case of 
the colored card, that it reflects as much 
light from the dark as from the light colors ; 
whereas, it is only the light reflected from the 
light colors of the card and the light colors 
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of the spokes, which particularly impress our 
vision, both being revolved so rapidly that 
there appears no interruption between such 
light-reflecting surfaces. Such illustrations 
of the composition of white light must be 
viewed as only the romance of science—the 
ignis-fatuwus by which philosophers have been 
so long misguided in the search for some 
tangible proof of their magic-colored lights. 
CHARLES E. TOWNSEND. 


———_~+0e—__—_ 


PoPpULATION OF CITIES IN THE CANADAS, 
or the Dominion, as it is called, according to a 
late census: 


1861. 1871. Increases. 
PIED hice ccseccescssese 90.323 107,225 16,902 
QREBES. 2c cccccccccccccece LMG 59,699 9,590 
FE nant cdc cntnseseene 44,821 56,092 11,271 
Gh, Get, Th. Bicsccoccccses 27,317 29,303 1,986 
PE. ktccncsckescensases 25,026 56,863 31,837 
Bass. cccsennwessees 19,096 26,716 6,710 
Ge saccavesccccecessece 14,669 21,545 6,876 
BOIL: nccvccssoecesewes 13,743 12,407 De. 1,336 
eee 15,826 4,271 


When our neighbors conclude to come under 
the Stars and Stripes, we shall anticipate a more 
rapid settlement and development of that coun- 
try. How soon? 


oe 
<—<7+ 





WISDOM. 





Tue friend who hides from us our faults is of 
less service to us than the enemy who upbraids us 
with them. 

A GENEROUS mind does not feel as belonging to 
itself alone, but to the whole human race. We 
are born to serve our fellow-creatures. 


“Tr is not so far as a man doubts, but so far as 
he believes, that he can achieve or perfect anything. 
All things are possible to him that believeth.”— 
Robertson. 


Tue faculty of accommodating one’s self to the 
reverses of life, and of extracting honey out of the 
bitter things of this world, if it be not true philos- 
ophy is something almost as efficacious. 


‘*Snow me the man you honor: I know by that 
symptom, better than by any other, what kind of 
a man you yourself are. For you show me there 
what your ideal of manhood is; what kind of a 
man you long inexpressibly to be.’’—Carlyle. 


LEARNING will accumulate wonderfully if you 
add a little every day. Do not wait for a long pe- 
riod of leisure. Pick up the book and gain one 
new idea, if no more. Save that one and add an- 
other as soon as you can. Says the old Scotch 
adage: “‘ Many a little makes a mickle.”’ 








Ir is not the best thing—that is, the things which 
we call best—that makes men; it is not the pleasant 
thing; it is not the calm experiences of life; it is 
life’s rugged experiences, its tempests and its trials, 


——_+99—__—. 
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[Under this heading we propose to publish 
“ A little nonsense now and then ;"" 


“Ts relished by the -visest men.” ] 


“*T say, John, where did you get that rogue’s 
hat ?’’ ‘* Please, yer honor,” said John, ‘it’s an old 
one of yours that missis gave me yesterday.” 


“*T want a Young Men’s Companion,”’ said a 
spruce customer to a book-seller. ‘* Very well,” 
said the book-seller, picking up a volume, ‘here's 
‘My Only Daughter.’ ” 

AN editor says that the only reason he knows of 
why his house was not blown away the other day, 
during a severe gale, was because there was a heavy 
mortgage upon it. 

A MAN atacamp-meeting boasted that he had 
been married twenty-five years, during which time 
he had never given his wife a cross word or look. 
He omitted to tell his hearers that he dared nct do 
the one or the other. 


A MAIDEN lady, who had once been jilted, wrote 
her own epitaph, as follows ; 
“Here lies the body of one 
Who died of constancy alone. 
Stranger! advance with steps courageous, 
For this disease is not contagious!” 

Ar a juvenile party, one little fellow, rejoicing 
in the splendor of his new clothes, sidled up to 
another with the triumphant remark, ‘‘ You ain’t 
dressed asIam.” ‘ Well,” retorted the other, “I 
can lick you, anyhow.” 

“Your honor,” said a lawyer to a judge, ‘‘ every 
man who knows me knows that I am incapable of 
lending my aid to a mean cause.”’ ‘That is so”’ 
said his opponent, “the learned gentleman never 
lends himself to a mean cause, he always gets cash 
down.” 

NOBODY. 
Returning home at close of day, 
Who gently chides my long delay, 
And by my side delights to stay ? 
Nobody. 
Who sets for me my easy-chair, 
Fixes the room with neatest care, 
And lays my slippers ready there? 
Nobody. 
Who regulates the evening fire, 
Piles the blazing fuel higher, 
And bids me draw my chair still nigher ? 
Nobody. 
When sickness comes to rack my frame 
And grief disturbs my troubled brain, 
ho sympathizes with my pain ? 
Who sympa y P Nobody. 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our € orrespoudents. 

QuEsTIONS OF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 





Hanpwritine.—Can you read the 
character by the handwriting as well as by a like- 
ness ? 

Ans. All that a person does partakes more or 
less of himself—of his character and disposition— 
his handwriting, his style of making anything in 
mechanism or arts will be more or less molded by 
his spirit. Penmanship is subject to many condi- 
tions. Sometimes one learns by imitation, and 
has the style of the teacher; sometimes one writes 
80 little as not to become expert. If one walked 
or worked as little as some write, the walk and the 
work would be as awkward and poor as the pen- 
manship. Some are in a nervous hurry to keep 
pace with the fiery thought, and their writing is 
angular, rough, and scarcely legible. The same 
person, if writing an important paper, a deed ora 
will, or were engrossing complimentary resolu- 
tions to present to some eminent person, the pen- 
manship might be clear, tidy, and beautiful. 
When one knows how, by practice and proper in- 
struction, to write freely, his nature and character 
will be brought out, to a certain extent, in the 
penmanship. In ‘‘ New Physiognomy” there is a 
chapter, beginning at page 623, on ‘“‘Graphomancy, 
or Character in the Handwriting,” illustrated by 
numerous specimens. 

We much prefer the likeness of persons as a 
means of judging the character. Those wishing 
to send for descriptions from likenesses may in- 
close stamp and ask for “‘ Mirror of the Mind,” 
which will give instructions as to how likenesses 
should be taken for that purpose, and also the 
measurements of head and body desired, with the 
weight, complexion, etc., required. 

Purenotocy anv Retieion. — Are 
not some of the principles of Phrenology in an- 
tagonism to Christian doctrine, that every man 
has an equal chance for salvation? Ifa man is so 
unfortunate as to have very small Veneration and 


Spirituality, will his chances for eternal life be 
made few thereby? 


Ans, We have been accustomed to think and to 
teach that moral responsibility is graded, perfect- 





ners rer. 


ly, on the talent, capacity, and moral endowment 
of the subject, whether he have much or little 
capacity. Happiness in the present life is not, 
and it is supposed that in the life to come will not 
be, precisely alike to all. We suppose that all 
men can understand that rewards and retributions 
will be measured according to what a man hath 
and useth, not according to what he hath not. 
Therefore men’s responsibilities are measured ez- 
actly by the power and capacity they have to do 
the duties imposed upon them. If you will read 
the Parable of the Talents, as recorded in the 25th 
Chapter of Matthew, from the 14th to the 27th 
verses inclusive, you will find this idea finely 
brought out, and, as we understand it, it is in har- 
mony with common sense and Phrenology. 


Tue Fresu-Brusn.—Will the daily 
use of the flesh-brush make one less susceptible to 
atmospheric changes ? 

Ans. External influences would doubtless have 
the effects referred to. The flesh-brush, if it be 
very stiff, is rather rough treatment for the deli- 
cate skin of the human body, and we think it 
should be used mainly as a means of cleansing the 
skin and opening the pores, if used at all; but 
good soap and water, and a vigorous rubbing with 
the hand, will generally answer the purpose. Ex- 
posing the surface to the weather obviates the 
tendency to take cold. Persons accustomed to 
muffling up the neck on going out are very apt to 
have sensitive throats, and we know those who 
have thrown all mufflers aside, and not even turn- 
ing up the coat collar, have ceased to be troubled 
with throat difficulty, we mean from ordinary 
colds. Wedo not take cold by the back of the 
hand or by the face. When the Indian was asked 
if that part of his flesh which was exposed were 
not cold, he asked of the questioner if his face 
were cold, and getting the answer, ‘‘ No,”’ replied, 
“Me all face.” If men will wear warm clothing 
on the feet and legs, if they keep the hands and 
arms warm, there will be but little trouble with 
the trunk. People are apt to bundle up the neck 
and shoulders too much, and to leave the extremi- 
ties unprotected. One has only to look out on 
the street in wintry weather and see many children 
with fur cap and ear-pieces, with warm mufflers 
and fur capes, and, perhaps, thick clothing, going 
nearly to the knees, while the legs and feet have 
thin drawers, thin stockings, and a gaiter tied 
tightly around the ankle, and possibly an india- 
rubber shoe. Now, if the dress were properly 
adjusted to the limbs, the fur around the neck and 
ears might be largely dispensed with, but muffling 
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one part of the body, which does not need it, and 
exposing the extremities, which do need protec- 
tion, is a very improper method of treatment. It 
fills many thousands of short graves, and renders 
many other thousands of lives miserable and bur- 
densome from broken constitutions. When will 
mothers in cold countries learn to ignore fashions 
started in warm latitudes, and for the sake of hay- 
ing their ‘little dears ’ look like French fashion- 
plates send them to early graves or to invalid 
lives? The shades of a million slaughtered inno- 
cents echo, When? oa 


Orium.— Both the white and black 
varieties of the poppy afford this product, but the 
opium of commerce is mainly obtained from the 
white. The process of extracting opium is similar 
in all cases, and varies but little from the method 
described by writers as practiced two thousand 
years ago. The bulb, or capsule which contains 
the seeds, is the seat and source for obtaining the 
opium. 

Incisions are made in the unripe capsules a few 
days after the fall of the flower, care being taken 
not to penetrate the internal cavity of the shell. 
A white substance exudes and forms like tear- 
drops on the cuts. This is left for twenty-four 
hours, when it is scraped off in brownish lumps 
with blunt knives. When thus gathered it is ina 
glutinous state, and when of the right consistency 
it is folded in leaves and is ready for the market. 
Each capsule yields but a few grains of opium, 
and but once. The seeds of those capsules which 
have been cut are gathered for planting. In India 
the capsules are cut with a many-bladed knife. 
The opium when collected is put in jars for trans- 
portation to the factories, where it undergoes a 
process to purify and prepare it for the market. 
It is made into balls and packed for sale in chests 
in layers, with leaves of the poppy-plant between 
them. The opium of commerce is mostly pro- 
duced in warm countries. In England and in 
France, however, very fine opium is produced. 
We are not able to state the value in small quanti- 
ties, but believe it to be about six dollars a pound 
in bulk. —_ 


Licutntnc-Rops. — A correspondent 
inquires whether or not we consider lightning- 
rods of any advantage. 

Ans. We certainly do, provided they are proper- 
ly put up. Errors have been made in the prepara- 
tion of lightning-rods, especially with reference 
to the quantity of metal used. We think, as a 
general thing, the rods are not large enough for 
the purpose. Experiments have shown that a bar 
of iron of about one half-inch thickness is neces- 
sary to exert a protecting influence on the build- 
ing when the thunder-cloud possesses an unusual 
quantity of electric fluid. An insufficient light- 
ning-rod is worse than none at all. Care should 
be taken in attaching rods to houses, although it is 
unnecessary that the connections or braces be insu- 
lated. The rod should also be sunk to a good depth 





beneath the ground, and it is well to have the low- 
er point in qontact with water, or some other ex- 
tended conducting surface, say an under drain or 
iron pipe. It is very important that the lower 
extremity of a rod be in communication with a 
good conducting medium, so that the electric fluid 
shall be dispersed. Lightning-rods are made after 
various patterns, more or less ornamental; but we 
are of the opinion that a plain bar one inch wide 
and half an inch thick, properly pointed at its 
upper extremity, would be equal to the best. 

Tammany Rine.—What is the origin 
and working of the Tammany Ring ? 

Ans. ‘“*The Tammany Society or Columbian 
Order,’’ was established as a secret political organ- 
ization many years ago, and its object was to favor 
patriotic measures in opposition to kingly and 
aristocratic prerogatives. For a quarter of a cent- 
ury past it has been the head-quarters of the New 
York Democracy, and of late years has arrogated 
to itself the task of controlling, not only the New 
York city politics, but those of the State and na- 
tion as well. For a few years past it has been 
under the control of selfish, grasping, and ambi- 
tious men, who have misapplied their power and 
called down upon their heads the indignation of 
the public, and evoked the authority of law to 
punish them for their misdeeds. The society be- 
ing a secret order, and the members clective, the 
leaders, or sachems as they are called, had every 
chance to mold political matters and control af- 
fairs for their own pecuniary and personal benefit. 


Trance.—A young lady in Ohio, un- 
der religious excitement, went into a trance. 
While in that state she told the day and hour that 
she would wake, which would be three days and 
eighteen hours after she became affected ; and she 
awoke at the minute. She knew who came and 
went; she describes happy and unhappy scenes 
which she saw during her trance. What is the 
cause of such a state, and does the subject have a 
consciousness of passing events ? 

Ans. A trance state results from some peculiar 
condition of the mind and nervous system. Some, 
like the lady in question, appear to be conscious, 
can read or see persons with the eyes closed, being 
in a state called clairvoyant. This word is quite 
as full of mystery as that of ‘“‘trance.”” There are 
thousands of facts in the books as wonderful as 
this, and the exp!anation is about as difficult as is 
that of the word “life.” 

A Lapy Copyist.—I am a young 
lady; have been pee a country school the 
past five years, and now esire to become a copy- 
ist, and to live in New York. Will you please in- 
form me what are the duties, and what the pay for 
copying? 1 write a free, plain hand with rapiaity. 

Ans. There is, we doubt not, a great deal of 
copying to be done in New York. and we are cer- 
tain that very many desire to do such work who 
ean not get it todo. In other words, the market 
is overstocked with copyists. As to the usual 
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compensation we have no information. A woman 
who is a good scholar, and a good and rapid writ- 
er, if she understand phonography, would be likely 
to obtain a good situation to take dictations and 
write out the matter. The regular price paid is 
six cents per folio, first copy, and four cents per 
folio for duplicates. One is not sure of constant 
employment. The work fluctuates; at one season 
one must work night and day, at another, there 
may be weeks with nothing to do. Better learn 
phonography, ama become a reporter. 


Born Brryp.—Is it possible to teach 
& person who. was born blind and deaf? 

Ans. Yes. Laura Bridgeman, who became blind 
and deaf while very ,xyoung—too young, indeed, 
to carry any memory of seeing and hearing—was 
taught to read, write, and talk with the mute 
alphabet, and she can do worsted work in crochet, 
selecting colors by the sense of touch, and work- 
ing them nicely into lamp-mats, tidies, etc, which 
she makes ; and this she does with askill not easily 
equaled by those who have all their senses in a 
perfect condition. We have scen her and her 
work. —_ 


Mepicat Quvuestions.—In future we 
shall give answers to medical queStions.in our new 
journal, Tue Scrence or HEALTH, that being the 
more appropriate. See list of conTENTS of No. 2 
in advertising department. 


Mvusic.—How can I learn to play a 
tune on a violin or other instrument when I can 
not whistle a tune ? 


Ans. We know persons who have good talent 
for music and can play well but can not sing for 
want of vocal adaptation. If you have no “car 
for music,” and can not appreciate it, you can not 
play the violin. You might learn to play the me- 
lodeon by mechanical skill, but unless you have 
musical taste you will never excel in musical per- 
formance. aa 


Me tine Inpra-Russper.—Can you 
inform me through the JourNAL with regard to 
the process of melting india-rubber ? 

Ans. We used to see farmers melt.crude rubber 
with tallow to put on their boots in winter, just as 
they melted beeswax. The march of improvement 
in the rubber business within thirty-five years, 
from the time when the only use to which rubber 
was put was in the manufacture of awkward over- 
shoes and for erasing pencil marks, has been so 
great, so multiform, and so wonderful, that one 
must “read up” to acquire any considerable 
knowledge on the subject. If one would write to 
the Rubber Company at Colchester or Naugatuck, 
Conn., the required information might be obtained. 

Youne Patnrer.—You are about the 
right age to commence the study and practice of 
the artist. You should, however, possess a good 
knowledge of the fundamental branches of an 
English education. Of course, in connection with 





your study of art, you would wisely avail yourself 
of all opportunities for the general improvement 
of your mind. 


What hen Sap. 


Causes or DisEase.—“ Causes, causes, 
and again causes—more and more we fall back on 
these as the chief objects of our attention,” ex- 
claims Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his address 
before the Massachusetts Medical Society. To 
seek the causes of disease and deformity and 
shun them, is far more important than running 
after nostrums and drugstocure them. Even the 
cure, as Dr. Holmes intimates, is more likely to be 
effected by the putting away the cause of the dis- 
ease than by dosing; and a cure cannot be expect- 
ed while the cause remains operative. Notwith- 
standing nostrums and drugs and even doctors, 
the melancholy fact stares us in the face, that 
nearly one half of the children born, die before 
they are ten years old, and multitudes who live, 
spend but a miserable existence. Well may this 
venerable physician suspect, that the chief objects 
of attention in the practice of medicine, should 
be to discover the causes of disease. All discases 
result from a violation of physical or mental laws, 
and yet the great mass of the American people 
scem to be almost totally indifferent as to the causes 
which are producing so much suffering, so many 
premature deaths, and which are, in the opinion 
of many careful observers, slowly but surely im- 
pairing the vitality of the American people. It is 
time that attention was called to this subject. Is 
human life of no value ? 

Diseases not only have an exciting cause, but 
also, what physicians call, a predisposing cause, 
The latter is gencrally some slow and often imper- 
ceptible agency, which impairs the vitality of the 
system, or prevents its development, and renders 
it liable to be affected by even slight, exciting 
causes. It is owing to the action of such causes, 
and hereditary predisposition, which is generally 
but a culmination of such causes, that one child 
dies from an amount of exposure or irregularity in 
diet which does not harm another. No careful 
observer can view the pale-faced, delicate children 
in our streets, schools, and parlors without feeling 
that they are subjected to the action of the predis- 
posing causes of disease to a fearful extent. My 
heart is sad as I view them—at best but victims in 
training for a life of suffering and premature death. 
What are our parents thinking about! 

Sunlight, air, and exercise are the great necessa- 
ries of life; raiment and food may be indifferent if 
the child has a bountiful supply of the former, but 
without them the utmost care in diet and clothing 
will not generally develop substantial bodies, and 
preserve health. Not that the proper diet of all 
children is not important, for it surely is worthy 
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of more attention than is generally bestowed upon 
it, but the power to appropriate food for the build- 
ing up of healthy and substantial organizations de- 
pends upon a due supply of the other necesaries. 

But to consider either of the above subjects 
properly would require several articles of the length 
of this. Enough perhaps has been said here to set 
the reader to thinking, and to induce him to seek 
information in regard to the causes of the suffer- 
ing and mortality among us; for only by putting 
away the causes of disease can our race improve in 
development and health. Medicine, at best, is but 
palliative, while causes are operative. 

J. ELLIS, M. D., NEW YORK. 
A Taste-Tatk on PHRENOLOGY. — 
The Chicago Hvening Post treats the subject from 
a humorous point of view as follows: 

That Phrenology is a wonderful and infalli- 
ble science the Table-Talker can not permit him- 
self to doubt after reading the unbiased testimony 
of Messrs. Fowler & Wells. It has often occurred 
to him that this truly remarkable ology might be 
used with advantage in our public affairs. We 
might have a phrenological instead of a competi- 
tive examination, and bestow office only upon 
those people whom the bumps, which can not 
tell a lie, declared fitted especially therefor. Com- 
bativeness would be expected in all candidates for 
cadetships; no one should enter the Department 
of State who had not Secretiveness and Caution as 
big as hen’s eggs; the Secretaryship of the Treas- 
ury would demand almost abnormal Order, Rever- 
ence, and Candor, and no Acquisitiveness whatso- 
ever. Carrying out this idea to its legitimate 
results, there is no reason why we should not 
found the pillars of domestic and social peace on 
the bumps of Philoprogenitiveness and Love. 
The lover of Belinda, though his boots might 
shine as glass, and the pregnant hinges of his knee 
crook with unimpeachable elegance in the mazy 
waltz, would find his sham protestations of affec- 
tion worthless and ineffectual when the back of 
his head was as level as a prairie. ‘‘ Adore me, do 
you? Where’s your Amativeness? Love and 
cherish me through life? Oh, Alfred, can I trust 
my future to a man whose ears stick out with 
Combativeness?”? The reader can easily see to 
what uses the science of Phrenology may come in 
the not far-distant future. Some glimpses of this 
millennial epoch, when society shall become a 
mere Golgotha, or place of a skull, have induced 
the Table-Talker to throw into rhyme the adver- 
tisement of the coming phrenologist, as follows: 


Come, folks, come, to my phrenologic lecturing, 
Every mental faculty I can descry ; 

Lend me your heads—I’ll silence all conjecturing, 
My bump-interpretations none deny. 

This thing, good folks, is not a hoax, 
My system orthodox is, 

Just only now my hand allow 
To feel your knowledge-boxes ! 





Love’s oglings now no emotion of the soul imply, 
Lavater’s teachings we must all renounce, 
Grog-blossoms no devotion to the bowl imply, ° 
Propensity we only see upon the sconce. 
The swelling heart can ne’er impart 
Its failings by the throbs alone ; 
The head that swells much better tells 
By showing of its knobs alone. 


Candidates for Congress, of sutfrages solicitous, 
Must go in shoals with shaven polls to canvass 
votes ; 
And matrimonial suitors, to terminate felicitous, 
And woo sincere, must now appear as bald as 
coots. 


Don’t, if you wed, expose your head, 
Think what the jade, Delilah, did, 
When, in his sleep, to get a peep 
At Samson’s bumps, she slyly slid, 
To find, no doubt, the organ out 
His weakness did consist in, 
She shaved his head, and then betrayed 
Him unto the Philistine. 


(‘‘ There is many a truth spoken in jest.’’] 


CREATION OF THE Wortp.—The ques- 
tions of the origin of the world, the pre-Adamites, 
etc., have set the boys to thinking, and we are 
receiving “learned” dissertations from boys in 
their teens, who seem to think they know as much 
about them as their seniors. We give a single 
specimen from a Vermont fifteen-year-old, with 
his well-written note to the editor, as follows: 

Dear Str: I take the liberty of sending you 
this. I hope I have been able to express the idea, 
though I am afraid not in the right language. I 
am only fifteen, and have had but few advantages. 
I am very much interested in this subject, and 
would be very glad if you would publish the idea 
if I have been able to give it. 

I have seen in your JOURNAL, from time to time, 
several articles based on the first chapters of Gen- 
esis. Without attempting to say anything against 
them at present, I will proceed to give my idea, as 
derived from a careful study of those passages, 
but more particularly of the first few verses of the 
first chapter. Take the first verse: ‘In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
“In the beginning,” which all geologists agree 
must have been millions of ages ago, God made 
the world, i. e., created the matter contained in it, 
and subjected it to certain laws, for the matter at 
this time was without form and void. The at- 
traction of gravitation would condense it into a 
globe, and its motion on its axis would produce 
the bulge at the equator. Gradually the crust 
cools, and then ‘‘ darkness was upon the face of 
the deep.” Now, the earth might have been in 
this state millions of years, the Bible says nothing 
to the contrary. All admit that it must have been 
so at a very remote period from the creation of 
man. Some make the difference in this: they con- 
sider that the first six days spoken of in the Bible 
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consisted of indefinitely long periods of time. 
Now, there is nothing in the Bible to warrant such 
a conclusion; nor are we to suppose that the earth 
revolved on its axis at any different rate than it 
does now. By reading the fourth, fifth, and eighth 
verses you will find that from morning to evening 
was considered a day. As this is the case, it is 
impossible to suppose otherwise than that only 
six common days elapsed from the time “‘ God said 
let there be light” and the creation of man. 

What a magnificent spectacle! as at the com- 
mand of God the mists, which until this time have 
obscured the face of the earth, partially roll away, 
letting in the light of heaven. And God called 
the light day, and the darkness he called night; 
and the evening and the morning (i. e. from even- 
ing to morning) were the first day, as the first 
period of light. The sixth and seventh verses de- 
scribe the lifting of the clouds from the face of 
the earth, which was now—the second day—entire- 
ly covered with water. The third day, at God’s 
command, the waters gathered together and the 
dry land appeared. To do this three fourths of 
the crust of the earth must have fallen more or 
less below the common level, or one fourth may 
have risen. On this same day plants, herbs, and 
trees sprang up and grew as rapidly as the gourd 
of the prophet. During the fourth day the atmos- 
phere became so clear that the stars could be seen 
at night, and the pale disk of the moon could be 
distinguished from the brightness of the sun. On 
the fifth day the monsters of the sea were created— 
every living thing that swims the ocean. On the 
sixth, beasts and creeping things; and lastly man. 
The earth was now fitted up for man, and on the 
seventh day God rested from the labor of fitting 
up the world he had created millions of years be- 
fore. It is my belief, in short, that ages upon 
ages rolled by between the events chronicled in 
the first verse and those in the third. 

[If these discussions lead to a more general read- 
ing and a better interpretation of the Scriptures, 
there will be a real gain in knowledge. ] 


“Fartn Works Miracres—you 
know.” We submit the following from a corre- 
spondent as among the curious effects of mind 
on the body, which, it is said will “ kill or cure,” 
according to one’s belief. Readers may form 
their own conclusions from the facts stated. 
Have we not Scriptural authority for the claim 
that ‘‘faith works miracles?”’’ Here are the facts. 


Be.Ltevve, Kansas. —Mr. Epitor—Dear Sir: 
In the December number, 1870, of the JouRNAL, if 
I mistake not, I noticed a statement of the effects 
of trimming nails on Friday as a preventive to 
toothache [simply a satire on superstition—Ed. 
A. P. J.J. Being subject to toothache, I had tried 
all else, but in vain, and resolved to test the virtue, 
if any there was, of trimming my nails on Friday. 
After a trial of three months I pronounced it a 
success, yet did not feel positive that trimming 





the nails on Friday was the cure. In order to 
give the matter a fair trial, I trimmed my nails on 
Saturday morning, only to suffer a week with 
toothache. I had three decayed teeth in my 
mouth which appeared to work by instinct in tak- 
ing turns to ache. For four months following I 
trimmed my nails on Friday, and found the result 
to be good. A desire to learn the cause prompted 
me to try Thursday evening for my nail-cutting, 
but the result was similar to the Saturday experi- 
ment. I am left in the dark. I wish you would 
explain the matter. Since then I have trimmed 
my nails on Friday, and the three teeth have en- 
tirely disappeared without the least pain. I would 
like to know what effect trimming nails can have 
on the body to cause so great a result. Is it trim- 
ming the nails on Friday or trimming them regu- 
larly that effects so great a change in the system? 
How are the teeth and nails connected so as to be 
affected by any physical treatment? Nothing can 
be of more importance to the aching dentals of 
humanity than so easy and effectual a remedy, if 
it acts similarly on all systems. An explanation 
would certainly be a mitigation to the aches. 
8. T. B. 


Accorp1nG to an advertisement in the 
Iondon Spectator, a nose-machine has been in- 
vented which, applied to the nose for an hour 
daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. [We guess not. The best 
nose-machine is a cultivated mind. It operates 
alike on white and black, rich and poor. Try it. 
—Ep. A. P. J.] — 


Puysicians — Pareno.ocy. — When 
subscribing for the ScreNce or HeEatTH, L. P., 
writing from Boston, says: 

“T believe in practicing a little common sense. 
such as is found in your journal, as a means of re- 
storing and preserving health, instead of employ- 
ing doctors ; although, personally, I have no occa- 
sion to patronize physicians.”’ 

He adds, ‘‘I am a firm believer in PHRENOLOGY, 
and always have been since, when a boy, I heard 
a Phrenologist give a series of lectures ; and be- 
lieve a good one will tell a person’s character at 
sight, better than ninety-nine in a hundred can after 
knowing them for years. 

** Very truly yours, 


Tue Christian Standard, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, a very liberal organ of a denomination 
generally considered destructive in its tenets, thus 
alludes to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL : 

‘* We have so often spoken of the character and 
aims of this journal that we need not repeat it. 
It is impossible that it should regularly visit every 
family without quickening the intellect of its read- 
ers, and waking up a spirit of investigation into 
the noblest studies that can engage human atten- 
tion.” 


LEVI PARKER.”’ 
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